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; PfiKaPW® intercourse with men’ possessing* great 
Siperience in the administration of Indian affairs 
.induced me to give my earnest attention tfo the 
investigation of the Subject, and has eventnaHy led 
me to lay the result of my inquiries before the 
ptibUc. My principal authorities have been 

Beport of Select Oommittee of the Souse of Oom- 
tnoas, in 1848*, on- the- Orowth of Cotton- in Ihdia, 
BepOrt of Expenditure of Bublio Works- for 19 
yearSj printed by order of th^ei House'' ef Obm- 
mons, in l&Sh- ^ 

BOf oft of. jSleleot 'Oemmilitee of ‘ thd' Sbhse of C6m- 
mens on Indian Territories in ,ifnne.<,1852; 

*Beport of the Bombay Cotton Committee, in 1847;. 
Letters on the- Cotton an?d. flommeree - Of Western 
India, reprinted from the " Times-/^ 

Files of the “Friend of Indiaj'^ for 185-l-*52i 
Files of the " Bombay Times. ” 

Beports, Books, and Pamphlets on Scindet. 

Mill and Wilson ?» History of India. 

Briggs' Land-Tax in Ind,ia. 

Kaye’s Affghanistan. 

OampbelPs Modern Eadia< 

Chapman’s Cotton and Oommerce-of -Ihidift. , , - 

Boyle's Oultnre of Cotton in Tndia» . .. : , 

Shora’S Indian Notes., , , , 

‘ feant’s Botabay Oolton; and Indian BstilWitye. 
Lecture on- Cotton delivered at the Society o£ 
Arts,, before B. Ri S. 

Prince Albert, by the President, of the- Chamber 
of Oontaier.ce-at Manchester, 

Letters on- the* Benewal of the Bast India Otmi- 
pany’s Charter, by Lieut- General Briggs, pub- 
lished in- the “ Indian News. " ' 

Eemarks on- the Affairs of Indiaj by J1 Snllivanj 
Esqi 

Hebafes-ia- the Court of Proprietors ia-lSdS'dd,. 
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Sundry Pamphlota rand various autkorifcies refer- 
red to in the. text. - .... i*,, ,, , , 

Besides the a,bov©, I have been, indebted to Indtan. 1 
jijriends fojr aja i?n,iaense deal.of information, adviee, 
,aud.a,qt,iv^,aB|iafeaiioej without which I oould not have 
j^compe^ed thia.WQth. 

I am prepared! to aee a, portion of the fflngliah 
^ contrast my . warmth, of expression in the 
fcijo'^ing; pages, with the cooler tone of certain, 
'petitioners from a. particular Presidency, However, 
,a<it.^ftfcjy#ly.considerB. the g.rievapoes I, 
have pointed out, will see that a body of merchants 
residing .in, the capital of a Bresidonoy, were not the 
men who suHorcd most. from them, and did not even 
them at , all. Moreover, during nearly 
that I have been , occupied withthe Aub- 
]eot, I have seen.no, proapecti of , support until' quite 
lately, but; pn the contrary, a very clear ptospoct of : 
great political parties uuiting to. oppose any reform 
in our Indian . administration. Under such oirourns- 
tanoes, although, , it might have shown more philosophy 
to describe the abusos of the present system and its 
nation al danger with indifl 03 !en;ae,,„it; was^ perhaps 
natural for a man who laved; his country., to feel and 
speak m.o,,r^armly.:; .... . 

8, St. Alban’s- P nA-OB.' ■■ 

January 31, "r*"; ^ 
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In comply ing with the request of my friends £i,t 
home and in India that I should reprint this pamphlet 
I in its present form, I must express my regret that 
incessant occupation has prevented me from attempt^ 
ing any material alteration in, or addition to, jts 
I , contents ; although it is satisfactory to observe that 

I the allegations of the Native Petitions, received 

I after this pamphlet was puhliahed, fully oonhrm its 

I statements As, however, in the absence of such 

I authorities as these petitions, I had quoted the evi- 
1 donee of a young member of the Bengal Service, Mr. 

^ Oaniphell, with regard to the judicial and ryotwar 
ejstqinSj. I must explain thatthe value of this author's 
work bn “ Hbdern India appears tome to consist 
chiefly m the results of hla personal phaervation and" 
experience. Eor lus •‘'o^7inioiiS frbi|tiettfcly' temind 
me of some rermttks made by Lord Teigiti»o»i'h,* and 
, repeated in substfuioe only the other day, iVy a dis*' 

^ tin-guished memba of tlie B imbay Native Aesocia- 

( tiOn, to the followin g effect: ''the flii’tuafions and 

limited period of n^iidence of members of the British 
Administration in India contract their experience j 
while the large portion of time taken up by official 
forms, and the constant pressure of bnsiness, leave 
them little leisure for the study and reflection neoeS'?, 
I sary to obtain a scientific knowledge of Indian subi,.. 
§' jeots ;-~-truo information is procured with difficulty,! 
I because top often, derived fyom mere practice, instead 
' of Bniug da^poed from fixed prinpipleh ; and tihe' 
e»6|?ie;n^e. pf, et^ors obtained by 

, ir^eretibe to "an immense mass of records, which 
requires .mnoh titpe and labour finally, personal' 
«icp6rt6ri’'dOTs'"th'e knowledge of obvious facts, with-' 
ignoran’oe pe'rtiaps of more tembte onet, and the ' 
neiotlon betweenj and infereraoaS from, the.v^hole 
seieieB of facts, so that experience may , be notj^ffiitisal. 
wisdote^-nor even a foundation for itPl , • 

* Thee® remarks should be borne in' laina by those 
sfhoare disposed to defej? to Mi\. .,OampibelPs aubho-^ 
! • MiJl's Histqry.toU p/41b . 
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rity 5 as Some of hia opinionSr though delivered in ft. 
tone of great edttfidienoe, appear to me to nontailni 
little political wisdom. J’or irastancej imhis ‘'Seherae* 
for the Go-vernmettt O’f India,” page lOlj he thus, 
expresses himself t— 

“It may be well here, once for all, to notice the 
question, whether it is possible to give the natives 
any share in the government of India, or to prepare 
them in any way for freedom.' I might have com- 
menced by stating what 1 have all along assnmed' 
and held as beyond all question, that the idea of 
giving them any actual power is altogether chimeri- 
cal and impossible. Our government must be the 
purest despotism. ” 

1 beg the reader to contrast with this rather 
strong opinion of Mr Campbell’s the following opinion 
from a much higher authority ; — 

“The best policy which Oreat Britain can pur-* 
sne in order to retain her possessions in India, is. to' 
raise the moral and political character of the natives,, 
to give them a sharS in every department of the state,, 
to introduce amdngst them the arts, soienoes, and 
literature of Burope, and to secure to them, by »> 
legislative act, a free constitution* of government* 
adapted to the situation of the oountry and the man- 
ners of the people. With this view I pnopose.— • 

“ 1st. That a general system of education foun- 
ded upon this policy be established for the benefit of 
the natives in every part of the British territories in 
India. 

"2nd- That the natives be declared eligible td. 
all judicial, revenue, and civil offices whatever. 

“ 3rd. That all laws by which the natives are to- 
be governed be, before they are adopted, as. law,, 
publicly discussed and sanctioned, by local assemb- 
lies or councils, in which the interests of every class 
of nS/tives shall be adequately represented by nativen*. 
of their own class, ” — Mvidenoe of. ihe late Right 
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iffa^nourahle Sir Aleseander Johnston hefort the Indian 
•Committee of the House of Commons in 1832. 

It suggests matter for deep reflection, to consider 
that although the above recommendation has been 
adopted with complete success in the island of Ceylon, 
the Company's G-overnment refuse to adopt it in the 
neighbouring territories of India. 

8, St. AntlAH'B PnAOB, 

May 18, 186*. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

UNDEB 4. B0BEA.0CKAOT. 

TH® 

INTBODUOTOB.Y CHAPTER 

|l»ASONS ifOB Writing,— Effects Pbobpobd by offjoi4i< 
sftOBEpr And misrepresentation. 

Dip the pphlio evejr hear of an ahsenfee landlord 
»e;gl(eet,ia,g hie eaPpiP* and consigning it to middle, 
men, which onsa-t'edraiok'- renting, poverty, crime, and 
disalleotion, among Ms tenaatpK' eiidod hy 
ruining himseii ? Does thp public know that its peg* 

leot of India has had the pame distressing effecil', 
and is likely to have the same fatal end ? 

I ana sure few people are aware of the real nature 
of our Indian Administration: and it is high time that 
sonaebody should let the country know the truth about 
it j although I should never have ventured to attempt 
such a task, if my entreaties could have prevailed or 
men of ability and experience tp tell the pnhlio as much 
af they told me. This is the reason, and the only onP, 
for my writing j thpt I ooul4 not oblige other nieu to 
Speak out with that uncompromising plMhnesu of tone 

Shiah this crisis of the Charter requires J and though 
te ease w'ill lose much from, my manner of telling it, 
'thb’'puhl'to will recollect that a man may be a 
Stllpm wltAbss, whose evidence is nevertheless mate- 
rial to'thje trial i»f a cause ; anc J hope that to the 
readers of thfis ‘ppiiaphlpt, the importance of its lapis 
Will compensate for Its 'defects of style. ” ' 

Ajh^ve omitte4‘ ihapy details, apd som® entire 
subjeptsi for .a mere ^hf^raot gf the relppmA-.^^odedi 
in India, from a single ' Indian journal,! f^r,, the last 
|wo yeprl, wouM alone one .or l|wo, yolaipea ; and 
the journals 4° “-ot' oont^^j^.^ypnythipg j therefor^ 
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b»a^5ns tfun wninm. 


I hare teen forced to lir^it.iny choice of mafceriafs, 
and confine myaelf th illustrating one single |)oint, 
viz. fthe het/eSifeify; 0^ iaalting the fiotae G-OTeij^ment 
of Ifidia truet^oi‘fc!hy and Responsible. 

It ia thl 'ftfsM'ion. those ^to htitioiae this 
Home Government, to add, in the very same breath 
with which they point out its abuses, a set of routine 
complimi^’ts to itt motives. As I haye not complied 
with this fashion, — as I have, on the contrary, 
^pressed," withont reserve, mj unfavourable opinion 
of the Hom*e Government, — -1 must explain to the 
reader that it is no want of charity wliu-h impelled 
file tb do this, Charity ia a discriminating virl ue ; 
fidt one which treats the good and tho bad alike : tlie 
charity that allowed a robber and murderer to escape, 
would be a denial of charity to the honest portion oc 
society who suSered from his crimes s and it is not 
bharity that allows a body of public men to wear a 
jn&s.k wkioh enables them to perpetuate the misgovarn- 
bf 'Wi'llions of our fellow oreaturosj it is a pusil- 
idfiflhbhS iyani ef charity foy the masses who are 
siifferihg bebause we allow these men to wear a mksk. 
'IJherefore, I have done what ophfd te strip off the* 
drapery of “good intentions” that shVbuds* the rotten 
system of the Home Government, and to show how 
^'private suits do putrefy the publip good,’’*' I have- 
aphe this from pity for the natives of India, and frpm 
afem-for the safety of England. 

AB,d why is i^ that the public have known so littifi, 
atfd'beeri deceived so muon, about the Home Govern- 
ment ? ^Pheye are two reasons for it, which are, a., 
system, of secrP'qy, and a system of mystification. ThP 
first of theae).the system of secrecy, is alone suflloient 
to aocount for What Lord William Bentmck charao^i 
tensed as “thP shameful apathy and indifference of 
Great Britain to ‘the coknertois.of Lndia.'^^ It did not 
occur to his Lordship that it was hardly fair to accuse 
the public of “shameful-aiputhy and indifference/' Whett 
'■jlhe truth could not reach themi hdwatahdi^ 
kfiase? I aw one of the puhlio’S hwitftindiffejt^t 
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kiiiew little of the aubieot; bub lot the* reader look 
at flxy seventh or eighth chapters, and say w^iether 
thhy betoken “shameful apathy and indifferepodi?’' 
And my case is that of every one of the publip.jff 
they oannot, without the accident of private informal 
tion, got at the truth; without knowing it, how oaui: 
thdy be otherwise than indifferent ? and while those! 
who can, will not speak out, is it the iudilCerenoe of 
the public which is “shameful,’* or the system, of 
secrecy which keeps the truth from them? ^ 

The state of British opinion on Cndian affairs wast 
admirahly described by an article in the “Times” of 
DeCi,.^, as beirtg one^of listless “security,” 

^smde of mmeiy with freedom from- 
dfflwper, and this isi enttrely dhe tp the s.upptetsi'JIte 
of information by the authorities-, jCoW* e'S'thl'oyhteiHt 
of seorooy has been denied it is worth rehtarkfn^, tljah; 
it has been affirmed by a late member of the Bomba'Jt/ 
Qsovernraent, in the evidence of last session ; by a 
Ifiite high fanotionary of the Madras G-oveimment, in 
ap article of the “Calcutta Review,” quoted in 
ray chapter on Public Works; by a member of the, 
Bengal G-overnmant in a Report quoted in the Bamc>, 
ch-apter; by other offfoial men, by the native peti- 
tion-ers of Madras and Bombay, and by “the Ptiend of, 
India;”, which praises the Oompany’a Govoppiilent . 
whenever it can, and la- often said to be a Govern* 
meat paper, for w'hioh reason I will give some extracts,, 
ffom it on this point. 

^ the above- 

rbehtibJli'ejIti^fJ'iail that information was withheld from, 
the puhlio^ hf, piAting a letter, refusing such infop- . 
mation, eveufffit A period anterior to, the year 
signed hy the vCJy aame functionary, Who asaiMrea' 
the House of Oottt.tndiU|Sf a few days afterwards,, ,th«| t 
the system of seoredy was quite a raistake;— 
“ffriend” added,- “ the ‘ Goyeratpient of Ind^A'is, %. 
government of secrecy in, a stronger ijSh^e tjiah any , 
oipiep Government now in,^ f firsts 

pii^nciple. at the ladigt HopwA'iiiftp -evepy 
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Trsyerythipg past, present, or futare— -from tho 
public, that it has the powSr of withholding.'” 

July 17,1861, tlie ^Friend” says, it i^ the per- 
petual aim of the Oourt of Directors to throw a veil 
of prpifoiiB4 secrecy an-onad all their counsels and 
me^suneS)?^ adding, that any disclosure i^y any o'f 
•tho functionaries of the State is “severely I’eaanted 
and condemned i®- PQ measured terms,*' and giving a, 
description of the consequences for which my own 
experience has furnished an exact parallel ,* “the 
■whole public service in India trembles at the idea of 
being detected in conveying any mtelligeuoe to the 
pre'es, however interesting to the public, aud however 
beneficial to the public service. We have scores of 
letters from officers of high official distinction, whq 
have given us valuable and important facts, but 
alwaye with the strictest injunction that their names 
aj)ght in no case be permitted to transpire.” 

“ 'Sept.' 80, 1862, -tbe Friend sayg, that “the great 
wiiii'CtpIe 0*. mystery which pervades all the thoughts, 
welifigS', ‘fudVa'ctoonsI of public men in India, has its 
oirigin°dn •Deadenhall 'Street.” It adds, “Iverything 
of 'Which a! ’pdblio ’pervant ma;^ become cognisant 
thtough hia official positron, howSver trivial or insig- 
nificant, is a secret : and again ! .extraordi- 

nary anxiety which the Obnrt manifests to keep 
every pgblio transaction, and evehy official document 
aS! under a Seal of’ poof ession, and its detetffiittation 
to visit with condign punishment any allusion which 
may be made ho them, indicates no desire to promote 
the' ihWre'sts of the community, and is simply an 
exhibition of that 'morbid fondness for seorpoy whibK 
belongs to all corporations.?' 

. Andthihis the real 'state of the case) “those 
whose deeds ate evil ^hun ’the light the Dov'ernment 
of India is a government of secrecy 'in a strongon 
sense than any other (government now in exist-* 
egcej thb footprint on the sand was not more 
alarming to Eobxnson Ornsoe than a trace of laquir^ 
iipTfe the mysteries of their ^dmiaiatration 'is tp the 
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oE India ; and o£ course while aideapotia 
G-overnment mamtains this “syatem .of secrecy/^* 
its sei-vants who can, will not speak out, and as an 
ineritabla consequonoe, the public, who cannot get, 
at the truth, hecuino “ apathetic and indifEerent to 
the oonoerna of India” 

And this is not all: besides the system of secrecy/ 
there is a system of mystification, of eternally deoeiv', 
ing the public, by Mattering pictures of the condition 
of the natives ; which is of as old a date as that 
irresponsihle government which I denounce as the, 
banc of India. /The historian Ilill continually 
adverts to this practice. .!fte remarks, that it is, 
always the interest of the Minister of the day to 
prevent inspection’ ,' to lull anttplbioh ttsllb Ji* ; ‘to wai^d 
off inquiry ; to inspire a blind oonfide&O'SV 
incessantly the management of affairs in India; * 
by the irresistible force of his influence, make other 
men praise it : ” and ho adds, that by the interest of 
the minister, "complaint is extinguished, and the 
voice of praise raised in its stead'” — and all parties 
in turn get committed to this system by the changes 
of ministry. On one occasion, after noticing a rebuke 
administered to the IndiaU Authorities by tbe House 
of Oommone for this system of deception, the historian 
says they only followed the beaten common track of 
misrepresentation which the instruments of Goverul 
meirt., are seldom without a motive to tread ; and 
farther Pftthing is more remarkable than the, 

? rdp6nst% of all sorts of persons connected with the 
ndian Government, to infer from anything and 
m ery thing, flourishing state of the country.” On 
another occasion, he notices “ the unintermittiu^ 
concert of praises, sung from year to year, upoU the 
Indian Government, and upon the increasing hap]pi- 
ness of the Indian people, while they were all the while 
sinking into deeper poverty and wretchedness.” 
Elsewhere he points out the case with which the 
results of Indian administration OUn be misrepreseUi 
ted in this country, and warns tbe public that they 
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tee by no means auffloienfely on their ga?vr(i agrfinst 
the deception. 

Now rhai^b; ehihavonred to show in my eighth 
chapter, what v/ere the effects of this deception, in 
the passing ot tho last throe Charters j and in my 
sixth and Seventh chapters, to show the way in Which 
it is employed to raaist the strongest oonoeivable 
claims on our justice j tosay nothing o£ our humanity j 
and to perpetuate the “nightmare oppi’esaion lying 
heavy on many million hearts" in India; this system 
6f- mystitioation appears to me perfectly shocking !- — 
itJsefena to call for a judgment on tho nation that 
■employs it. It is written: 

’ " “The Lord shall root out all deceitful lips : and 
the tongue that speaketh proud things ; 

‘jisyhioh h.aye said, With our tongue will we prevail : 
.-.^.^W-C a-hC.thay tha;t ought to speak, who is lord over 

^‘Now for the comfortless trouble’s sake of the 
needy ; and because of the deep sighing of the 


poor; 

1 will up, aaith the Lord, and will help evei'y 
one from him that swelloth against him..." 

Aye, reader !. there are many signs and warnings 
iu india at this moment, and if the present system is 
ftllowed to go on, it will soon expose our empire to a 
gre.atar peril than it has. ever yet enoountered. 
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THB THBOBT IN CANNON BOW. 

On the 2nd of April, in the rear 1852, the Brimft 
Hmister told the Hoaga of Lords, that in the BoayA 
of Control, praotioally speakingthe whole administra- 
tion of the affairs of India rests.'*' This was the 
truth; and a truth whose inoalonlahly important 
consequences are not appreciated hy the people, of 
this qonutry. Powave®, those who, have an interest 
ih keeping, , this : aSi- they -'are,, and preventing any 
change in the .aatuBd : 'system of : C-ov^rnmeifttif yrgvO 
exoeedin gly disoon oerted ; ,jby , ,J'ito;r^ j.Pehhy.y',,if lidh. 
speaking, and have .'been labomrih^. eker .mtt,oe~ *ti® 
persuade the public not to believe the truths disolphOJ^ 
by hioi. For this purpose the old table of a dopmo 
Povarnment and a balance of power, has. been 
i;epaabed to the world by every channel of publicity 
which oiEoial influence could command; and it has 
been asserted with the utmost confidence, that the 
control of the finances and the managemeii.t of 
administrative details ia in the hands of the Oonrt 
of Diraotors, Let us see then whether there is any^ 
tiling to corroborate Lord. Derby's statement ? 

The Chairman of the Court of Directors stated in 
his ple'OO in Parliament, on the 19th of April, I852,i 
j^ tliat all lettersi and despatches come to .the Directors, 
'%jifcd/|fb'kt.yi'hen they have come to a resolution on the 
buSinOskiJi band, they send their despatches to the' 
Board of Cofitrol, *‘who either approve or disapprove* 
of it ;” but thM the Directors have a right to 
Upon the Board >to give their reasons for their .altera-*, 
tions of it, if the .Boasrd think it their duty ;to ihsist. 
upon them. We learn from this, that the, Board ofi 
Control can “disapprove and alter " tht /government 
of the Court of Directors i hut it' app'ears to me, thab 
if the Board has the power <to; alfsw the Spirit a^-df’ 
letter of the Directors* despai'ohos,, .atod U80,s.'JW,oh «f 
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power) the Directors are no more independent of tb» 
president of tbe Bc^aird of Octroi;, than the Clerks of 
the Foreign, Colonial, and War Ofiioes, are indepen- 
dent of the Secretaries for those departments ; and 
that the Directors mtist perform much the same 
fiinotious as the head clerks of, Chfernment offices, 
HoreoVei?) the* Staitement of the Chairman, that alt 
letters and despatches come to the Directors, is 
fhCfonsistent with the following evidence from still 
hetter authority. In the Committee on Official 
Salaries) which sat last year, the President 
of the Board of Control was asked — ^*'Do you corres^ 
pond with the Governor-general of India, and other 
nigh functionaries; the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay, directly; without the intervention of the 
Chairman of the India House ?” Answer — “ Of 
course I do, privately” Here then I submit ard 
strong grounds for presuming that Lord Derby told 
the simple truth when ha informed the House of Lords 
that ‘<4n the Board of Control, practically speaking,, 
the whole, administration of the affairs of India 
rests.” . I f" . , 

■ But, besides this presamptiv'e evidence, the letter 
of the law clearly gives thO Board the power of 
conduoting the whole - administration, by investing 
it with “full power and' Ahthority to s'updi^intendp 
direct, and control all acts, operations and honoerns 
of the said Company, which in any Wise relate to oS 
concern the Government, or revenues, of the said- ^ 
territories . .. » j” again; by prohibiting the Directors 
“.‘from issniUg any -orders) instructions; despatches, 
official letters, or communications whatever, relating, 
to India, or to. the Government thereof, until the 
same .shall have been sanctioned by the Board.**;”, 
and further, by compelling the Directors either to 
prepare instructions and orders, upon any sabjeot 
whatever, at fourteen days' notice from the Boards 
or else to transmit the orders of the Board on the 
subject to IndiA* which gives the power of initiative 
to the Board .whenever it . likes to use it. ..Mbroovor, 
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ii was distinctly admitted by the creators of the 
Board, that they had transferred to it the whole 
power of administration. Mr. Pitt said There'was 
no one step that could have been taken previoak 
to the passing of the Act of 1784, by the Court o£ 
Directors, that the Board of Control had not now ti 
right to take by virtue of the power and authority 
vested in it by that Act.” Mr. Dundas said :“Without 
the whole ^m&rs of Q-overnment Board of Control 
would be a nugatory institution ” Lord Grenville, 
one of its first members said; "The whole authority 
of the Government was actually committed to the 
Board j ahd. the carrying on the Government in the 
name of the Company wto otoJy what the Company 
had done themselves, in the ifiasepf -Imdian prittoea 
whose rule thay had superseded. I’mally,va former 
President of tlie Board of Control said, in X838, 'da 
that Board for the last fifty years has the real ofieo'* 
tive Government of India resided." 1 think this ia 
sufficient evidence that Lord Derby’s statement in 
the House of Lords was not a misrepresentation, and 
that the real state of the case was correctly defined 
by the historian Mill, who says ;.^[“The real, sole 
governing power in India is the Board of Control j 
and it only make use of the Court of Directors as ah 
instrument, as a subordinate office for the manage'* 
ment of dotails, and the preparation of business for 
thb eognizance of the superior power.” 

^ . df this definition be correct, it is evident that thfel 
Dlreotois musi depend entirely upon the degree td 
W'^hidh frhd Board.allows them to manage the business 
of detail, and such a power manifestly correspond^ 
to that of the head clerks in Government offices, ^fsl 
fact, the only distinction I can perceive between the 
functions of Directors and ..those of Government' 
clerks, is in the privilege of the .former t to protest irt. 
writing against the tneasures of the iBoardjj but if it 
be true, as I have heard and, believe, fthat the Direo.< 
tors’ protests are treated with very . little ceremony# 
Ishd habitually disregarded by ;the,Board.j and beoauBv] 
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th,flS9 protests oannot exercise the slightest inflnenoa on 
the Parlia ment or the ipttblio, from whooi they are oeti- 
cealed, I do not see that saoh® distmebioa makes 
difference between the poiref of the Directors and real 
that of the head clerks of the Treasury, or Oolonial 
Office; Dut the reader may say, supposing tJiat the 
Direofeorsiare no more than clerks of the Board of 
Control, what is the harm of it ? The harm is this : 
it tiay happen, as it does at this moment, (that a 
Brseident and two Sooi'etaries who are new to the 
affairs of India, and hare none of them ever set foot 
in the country, are invested with the secret, irrespoii" 
Sible, despotism over an empire as largo as the whole 
of Bnrope, comprised of different nations who are 
frequently high-apinted and y/arlike races, and con- 
taining within it such an abnudanoa of inflammable 
matenala as to have induced the writers and states- ' 
men who have had most experience, and are the 
highest authorities on the subject, to declare unani- 
Wcniailfy*,, that without a knowledge of the institutions, 
habits, feelings, and pnejudioes of the natives of 
India, their European masters are always liable to 
make mistakes which may produce a conflagration, and 
place the empire in peril. ,For instance, let it be 
supposed that an ignorant President of the Board of 
Control decides on some measure which is a climax of 
iniquity and impolicy; a Director, saturated with 
information on the subject, writes a protest against 
(t, clearly exposing by the light of his experience 
tha charaoterstio bearings of the question, and 
exhibiting the series of evils which must ensue from 
the adoption of the Board's measure j of course, if the 
President were responsible to Parliament, he would 
he forced to think twice bafere he acted in dofiano© 
pf such a protest as this ; but as it is, considering the 
Director as no better than a olerk, he tosses the 
pretest into a wilderness of reooi’ds, and- pni’sues his 
plan without modification ;< — let it be supposed that 
amiAffghan War is the consoquenoe,.the„oanclasion8 of 
fcbeDireoJor.^ra yerified to the leji^ten, ni|^til, after tha 
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Baoinfioo of a British army and a fri^litfji,! waste of 
human life and treasure, it turns out that the Board^s 
measure has been as imjjolitio as it was iniqttltous, 
and has converted a host of neighbouring h^itidhs 
who were previously disposed to be friends into 
implacable enemies, while it has robbed one or m'orb 
generations of our native fellow-subjeots of the loohl 
expenditure and attention to their social progress 
which was duelto them from British justice, and ha^ 
saddled themselves and their posterity with a crush- 
ing burthen of debt. 

When all this is the natural conseqiienc’e of 
Irtwestihg an ignorant Minister with the secret 
irresponsible despotism over a vast empire) can tbe 
reader ask what is the harm of a system which ekposea 
us every day to a recurrence of dangers, Similar in 
kind to the above, while they may be next time 
infinitely greater in degree? Surely, iC Lord Derby's 
statement was correct that “m the Board of Control, 
practically speaking, the whole administration of the 
affairs of India rest, '* and if the Board must exercise 
‘‘ the whole powers of government/' it will be prudent to 
provide for the responsibility of the depository 
of supreme power, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the important post of the Presidency 
of the Board of Control is always looked upon 
as a subordinate place in the Ministry, because 
its salary is rather lass than that of the other tnem- 
hens of ths Cabinet. But besides the proofs already 
•fhtkiisj^ed of the truth of Lord Derby’s description, 
it has feaen entirely confirmed since by the evidence 
of Lord ifilleaborough. His Lordship said that, ’’the 
President of the Board of Control can now ovei’we 
the Directors that, “they can do no mpre than 
express an opinion y” and that “they have ib' fact, no 
authority.” He said that, with a Court of Directors 
at one end of the system, and a President of the 
Board of Control, With a large body o"f intelligent 
clerks, at the other, he could not say how the govern- 
ment was conducted j but added, “I know that wMOj 
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I was at the Boar^ of Control, I conducted thd 
government ; tKere is So doubt about that," So then 
tbe power is in the bands of the Bresident of tho 
Board of Control / and if he does not know how to 
use it, he may ask his ignorant secretaries and! 
inteUigent clerks ; ttnd we shall see presently whht 
these getitletnen make of the irrespohsible despotism 
of India. 



CHAPTER in, 

THB PRAOTIOJE IN XiEADlNHALL STEEET. - , .i 

" The body in which supreme _p,ower originally 
resided, and which still gives its name to the 
Government, is the Bast India Gompanjr ; that is, the 
Gourt of Proprietors. As the deaoription of thie 
body given by Lord I^erby in his spefech of April 
2nd, was very clear and correct, 1 will again quote 
his words. “ With, that Aot of 1888, the Ooaft of 
Proprietors ■ heased to have any control of interest 
whatever in the affairs of India. The whole busiiiess 
of tho Court of Proprietors at this moment consists 
receiving the dividends upon their stock, and in 
electing the members of the Court of llirootors. 
Purthef than that they have no fiuiotipn whatever tq 
perform. It is true they may meet and discuss 
together, but with regard to the legislation of 
India, any decision or vote of the whole Court of 
Proprietors need i)ot exercise the slightest influence 
over the conduct of the govern men t.'*' As this 
statement was literally true, and the Court’ of Pro-' 
prie'tors has, long been notoriously apd entirsly* 
subservient to the Court of Diretors, I yrill at once 
pass on to the description of tlil^ CorpofhV' ■n'. The 
Court of birectora co'nsists of : v.er'ly fiuir tiicvrl'i'rs, 
whose qualification is the possession 'of 100, Oil stock ; 
hut aa One-fourth of this body go oui: of dfiioe every 
four years, and must remain out for twelve months, 
tho permanent number of Directors i.s feally thirty, 
of whoth twenty-four form tho Court, while six 
remain a year out of oflice until it is their turn to bo 
re-elected; This rc-oleotiou is a matter of course, 
beoause since the Directors prefer to hold their places 
foi* life, and always support their former coHeagiios 
on a re-eleCtidn, the entirely subservient constituency 
go on eleting thenl for life, arid in many iiistaucoa 
jlohg after tUriy are. unfit to attend to the affairs of' 
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India. This Court has, with a few reservations the 
nominal and generally the substantial power of 
making the Home appointments in the Indian Civil 
Service. The comp'O'Bitlon of this Corporation is at 
present exceedingly defective, for althonmh there are 
some warm and enlightened friends of Imdia among 
the Directors^ suoh men are always of neoeasii^ .a, 
very stpaU minority in. the Court, The reasons for 
this are, hratly, that the disgusting incidents of a 
oanvasa for tdie Direction, which costs about 4000^ 
and often extends over a period of seven years, deter 
almost all the distinguished servants of Government, 
wh-o return from India, from being candidutes for 
the office, although froqueutly in the prime of their 
faculties, and capable of doing many years’ hard 
work in this country ; secondly, the value of the 
patronage draws many men into the Direction, who 
are from various oansas unfit for its duties, suoh as 
hankers, morohants, and directors of oempanies, 
whose business iathej Indian government is simply 
the distributibn of patronage, for the interest of their 
private bank^ and companies ; and thirdly, the 
system of re-election yetains in Office worn-out o^d. 
men, who are incapable of managing, and some even 
of understanding the business they are supposed to- 
transaot. This Court forms annually three Com- 
mittees, besides the secret Committee consisting 
of the Chairman, Deputy-Chairman, and sonioy 
member of the Court. The Chairs hold the same 
rank eio o^oio in the three Committees, which are, 1, 
political and military ; 2, finance and home j 3, 
revenue, judicial, and legislative. It may be as well 
to explain hero what the business is which is trans- 
acted by the Court, 

It must be remembered that England governs au 
Empire in India, as large as the whole of Europe, 
inhabited by as many different races, and contain- 
ing provinces as extensive as European kingdoms,,, 
and as densely peopled : for instance, the. popnlati,opi„ 
of the Bengal Presidency, is- larger than that el- 
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I'l-anoe, the population of the Agra Presidenpy largei;. 
th4n that of Grepit Britain, and so on ; and as tha 
business of this Btnpiro is referred down to ntinuta 
details to the Home Government, so that noth^Jiig 
should Gsoape its supervision, it is difEoult to give th© 
reader an idea of the vast mass of oori’espondenc® 
which comes to England from India. When ths' 
reader Qopsiders, that many despatches are aoocm- 
pauied by such a mass of documents as “ cannot be 
even examined without considerable labour and 
time — that they amount to 2, 3, 4. 5, and occasionally 
aOjOOO .pages/' he m.a(,y coivceiv.e the tons of papers, 
whiph tSp Hhoi'e Qp,vgTampii.p is supposed to go through. 
J,n,.l 40 iPd B M ngh, ton' fl: e-videnpe before the Official 
Ealaries' Oammittpe, he stated., .that .tflth iQ^e single- 
despatch 45,000 pages of“ oellectlpus" ww® senli The- 
firat evil of this system is, that the adinin;is^>^8ition of 
India is clogged and impeded in a most m.ischievoU8.‘ 
degree,— in a degree which reduces to despair th©' 
most zealous and able of the Company’s servants, and, 
after all a good deal of business is unavoidably slurred. 
PYPr, and either pretended to be done, or not done at 
all, 


, I saw the same thing happen in France during the- 
reign of the late King Houis Philippe. The abusf of 
centralisation had drawn the mass of adraimstrativo- 
details to Paris, and of oourse the business ofthe coun- 
try wae-ruinQusiy delayed, and either badly done-, or left- 
n^fdauA . While the Prefects would net, take respori- 
Si||h||it,y OftAhemselves., beoauae they were likely to be 
rf||)rfW!^,de.d) apd. hSive their measures. reversed> by a- 
central -j^ov'ernment (or rather by its irresponsibly- 
elerks!) wJhioh coulA net possibly understand* ,,t|i,#r 
grounds of their die, oisions half so well- as themself, eb, 
the supreme Goviernment by ita bureaucrats, ape** 
rassier’’ spirit,, and passion for ,gover,n^n,gA^'f!?l,^%»‘ 
left the country in fact either without ,an 
tion or with a wretchedly bs-d, one,, ; was on&* 
main cause of the revoltttidu .of. iSAS vip 
^tiSiwou i^oidts uftt.im lk% 
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of Louia XlV* for governing in debails, waa 
i main cause of the ruin of Jranoe under his reign. 
One of the wisest ftots of the present Ruler of JPranoa 
has been to restore epeoifioally the mass of the lOoal 
adminijstratiOn-to the Erefeobs, investing them With 
re^/l power and proportionate responsibility, wd depi' 
riving the Paris bureauoraoy of its authority. 

A similar reform is now most urgently re^aire^ 
jin our Indian administration, for the second great 
bvil of referring suoh a mass of details to the Home 
Gov'ernment is that it throws the I’oal power into the 
hands of an irresponsible bureaucracy. This is 
the class which Burks denounced as f‘the creatures 
of the desk, and the creatures of favour,^' and which 
he described in the following passage: — ‘‘The tribe 
of vulgar politicians are the lowest of our species. 
There' 18 no trade so vile and meohanioal as govern- 
ment in their hands. Virtue is not their habit. They 
^re oiit of themselvsa in any course of conduct rocomr 
-mentded only by ponsoienioe and glory. A large, 
■libfefai, tod pi’oS'p'eciBive view of the interest of 
'States^, ptoses with 'them for romance; and the 
principles that recommend it, for the wanderings of 
a disordered imagirfation. The calcnlatoirs oorapute 
them out of their senses. The jesters aud bttlEoons 
shame them out of everything grand and elevated, 
fiittleness in object and in means, to them appears 
Abundness and sobriety.'’ ilow, on examining into 
"the details of the measures pursued in India, w® 
shall find that they bear the stamp of the "vulgat; 
'politicians"’’ described by Burke, and the reader will 
not wonder at the extraordinary mal-administratiott 
described in the following chapters, if be bears it in 
mind that the creatures of the desk and the orea- 
"tures of favour,” are really governing India, and ths 
Home Government is at bottom a Bureaucracy. 

But suoh is the fact: from the sheer physical 
‘impossibility of an Judijan Minister Qv Diveotor 
■examining the shiploads of business refejred from 
'dfidift, Sven if they were' disposed to do spj 
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xieoeBSary to maiatain a large establishment of clerks 
to .flo the work for them, with departments at the 
India Heuae and Board of Control, corresponding to 
the departments of the Government ah toad, and 
entaiiling an expense of J60,000l. a year on tho/ 
people of India, while the result of the system is to 
throw the real work of preparing the despatches 
into the hands of the clerks at the India House, and 
that of altering them into tho hands of clerks at the 
Board of Control. 

The reader will see this from the mode of transact- 
ing the business. When a despatch arrives from 
Ipdia^'it is referred i»n the first instance to the 
iBxamihef's department to ? which it belongs, after 
which the Chairs confer with the ofScial in: charge 
o.f that department, and settle wi-th him the tenor -of 
a reply, and transmit a draft of this reply to the/ 
Indian Minister, in what is teohioally called- "P.G/f 
that is to say, ^‘previous communioation." Now it 
is evident that, partly from the annual rotation in 
the tunotions of the Directors, and every fourth 
year in the men themselves, and principally from the 
means of the business, the Chairs must, in this 
pVeliminary stage of “P 0.,” depend naainly on thei 
oiei'ks who are permanently in office, for information^ 
advice, and assistance. Nay, such is this^depend- 
e’noe> fbafi ■even, in a discussion in the Oe'ttrt of 
PtopriotOrfl, after previous notice, it is pitiable to 
she the CiinirTnan referring to a seofetary Who sits 
and kee'ps 04 whispering, and prompting,* 
hiuifaB if. he W'Sre a mere puppet; and' 
probhWy ftoiliC'ihiBfer at the other end of the system.^ 
is in the sa’m'e'- predicament. However, in this'ltdgies 
.of'‘<P. 0 <’' if tnefe Is w di-ffierenoe of opinion on ithe.- 
draft, it'ist discussed j- and -almost invariably ^tftiled i 
in friendly communication between i^|#dteri. 
and the Chair, finally, ifibc draft is reWb/d^i'^hy the* 
Mini ster, either adopted ov altered-) aTfd.''Mie'n it -is 
submitted to the Oommltte of'vDineotOrS jsnperin tend‘d 
ip.g the department . to* whiOjh'ife bdleugs, with all the. 

2 ' 
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ma|i 9 iyj» bearing on t,hj9 oase* fep be considered, »ndl 
llfteossed,; ai^d ;^d'^p|p4 or altered } and ftiterwarda. 
i| is ejcpessjd tp .thb; same process in, tilie .aggipagate- 
Oourt, apd bbep ,gPesj fpr (fhe iksfe time as an offioiad 
coniinHPia»*ip®» <<0 Minister. 

; 5|ow^ Messrs, MalviUe and Shepherd are delighted* 
Tsrith the sjnooeSS of. this system of “previous com*- 
mupibation^” in bringing about an agreement 
hetween tha Mjpia.*®^ and the Chair, '—in facilitating, 
■business, and saving time.* No doubt it does all-, 
this, bnt how does' it do it ? by stripping the Dixeo- 
tprs^ Committees of all their importance and useful- 
ness t for when once the draft is settled, what ohanoe. 
have the dissentient members of any Committee of. 
resisting the Minister, the Chairs, their majority iir 
the aggregate Court, and the Bureaucracy? — All 
they can do into complain to their friends in private,, 
and to record a prptest,^ whioh is of no earthly use^ 
e?:Qep,tto show that it is in vain foi? them to- 
pfiovo: to dsmonftiPatiop that the Q-overnment is going 
wrong) when pnico the irresponsible bureaucracy has- 
decided its opursp. 

X ask if this is not an intpleifahl® abuse ? is |h, 
nob evident that . this “previons cpip^mP'Pi.catipn 
system is reversipg the first intention, and* the whole 
scope and purpose Of the Directors' ofiiciai SsiStenoe ? , 
Is it not plain that if the opinion of the Directors iS' 
to be of any use to the Minister at all, it should go 
to him, cot after his mind is made up by the opinion*, 
of “intelligent clerks,” not before he has decided on 
the matter in hand, but before ? Does it not stand tO| 
reason that if it be worth while for Indian business* 
to go through a Committee and an aggregate CouTt of 
Directors, who are presumed to sift it thoroughly,,., 
and express a deliberate opinion upon it, all this 
should be done before the first communication goes, 
to the Minister, and after “intelligent clerks” on 
both sides have superficially examined and decided 
the question ? It is not that the Council Boar^ : 

- ; ^Report “ Indinn Territetia,'' Janeastb, 1862, pp(. 6. 6r,< •* 
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alhoilld govern : the Indian Minister mnst dt dourse 
g'Oyevn ) ^6 dots nouo / and as every Minister onght 

to do in his department , but he should reodive' nia 
advisers’ deliberate counsel before he makes up hjd * 
mind, and not after , he should be bound, drf intis'" 
» 0 M, to state his reasons in writing, if he disapproved 
of the policy recommended by them, to make his 
personal responsibility apparent in case of hia 
ultimately adhering to hiS own views. Ooadjutors of 
this sort would bo some check npon the Indian 
Minister, particularly if they were the efficient and 
experienced body that they ought to be j at least they 
wott}d be itn ipvaltiable Oounoil to him, for the only 
real check that can he impospd upon hiin is parlia- 
mentary, for which I have proposed a very siinple 
plan in my eighth chapter. As it is nowi 'the Oonrt 
of Directors are a mere oloak for the ’• irreS'ponsibla 
despotism ” of the Minister; and they a source of 
injury to India and danger to England, by the 
grasping spirit of the majority of their members for 
patronage. 

Before I touch on this point I mnst remark, that 
there is on the face of it something wrong in a 
system hy which, as it is said, “ the Directors are ‘ 
paid in patronage ” — ^that their salaries araf 

only SOQl. a — year, because they are paid in patron- * 
age. We ought to out down a mischievous burs- ' 
aUoraejr, and save enough by the reduction to give ' 
the Dipeotors competent salaries, like all other 
pijiblio servants, and so get rid of the very improper 
phrase ubW<;ettjpl,o^d, that “the Directors are paid 
in patronage r Why, in this matter-of-fact country,, 
such language naturally puts it into the heads df f/* 
Directors that theiy patronage may he used itt a ' 
that will pay them — pay well too I — and it it ‘ 
notorious that the managers of hanks and cUmpaniSt ’ 
who take so much trouble to get into the iDirtotion, * 
are “ wise in their generation.” Dndeythe present ’ 
system there are two fatal non sequences of the 
Directors being “paidi|npatronage’’8-ii-lBt,it enslave^ ” 
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fcka Directors to ith.6 In diab Minister, by their fear 
t^at if they oppose .h'Jita he ipay use his parlialnea-* 
t^ry omuipote^ioe to, strip them of their patroniagoj 
2paiy,,jit giyea the ^ttiajority of the court an insatiable 
Bpiri|i ’gf g'taspiugj of grasping territory, ami 
gfU^ping fli^the vaiuabLe Indian fot 

S l|p,ropean noniipoos, in spite of the emphatio 
eiphatiop, of this system, by our greatest Indian 
siafietiheni vyhioh passion of the Directors is doing 
ii^oaloutable mischief in India, and makes our 
l^pverii,nieni) h^te^ by the educated classes of the 
naitiyea. 

after all, when we consider the whole system 
of'a Board of Control and a Court of Directors, — 
W^^n we remember that onr only ostensible reason 
for ]j:ee ping up this cumbrous and costly pretence of 
a double goyornmeut is to provide a Copncil for the 
lu'ini^ter apd,, a yejit for the patronage, surely we 
p^ay attpin ,'^oth these objects in a simi^er and better 
w^yjib^ ialiq.ffiing,all Jn^laud to ooinpete for patron- 
age which all England is entitled to share, and by 
providing a rpa], sRorking jOounoil for the Minister, 

1 will conclude this part of myspbjeot by a nottoe 
pf the present value 'and,, mode of distributing the 
patronage, Wliea the number of appointments for 
the year is asoertained, the whole are divided into 
tyrep^-eighfi equal parts, of wh.ioh two are allotted to 
tl^e Chairman and Deputy Chairman, tw"© to the'' 
President of thp Board of Control, and one to each of 
thp Dfrpotors. Taking tho average of seventeen 
yqarft sipoe the Charter of lS3l|, there have been 
seni out about- 28 writers, apd as many assistant- 
surgeons, and phaplains or other officers, indepbn* 
dent of (EQin 250 to 800 cadets annually, affording to 
each Direoter a patropage whiohj if sold at the rate 
of a cadetship actually proved to be InirohasCd in 
184D at 10501, and a writership at 30001, the annual 
value pf a single share of patronage would not falh 
short of 1^,000^. or 15,000Z., and that of the 
and tho India Minister from 28,Q0‘01, to 80,000?,- phr 
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annatn. Besides hia patronage ae above, tbe PrCai- 
xlent of tlie Board of Control directs the ex^jefliditura 
to any extent of '^secret service money, VhioH ap 
such is not aoooiinted for on the books, and B’as 
on some oooasions exceeded 100,0001!, in one yekV, 
How differently do we deal with the poor fyoPI 
money and onr own I The Secretary for Poireig^a 
Affairs is only pormitted to disburse as much as 
10,000, in one year, and is obliged at the end of it-to 
swear that whatever has been expended wah 
absolntey necessary for the public service, * ^ 

Here then is the gi-eat bribe of patronage! appoint- 
ments of the > value of nearly 400,000?. per annum, 
.dijitrlbuted- every year, and year after year, among 
the .upper classes of this conntiJy, and- in which 
hardly any respectable English family is' not dire'ctry 
or indirectly interested ! This is indeed heavy od'da 
thrown into the scale against justice to Ind'it. j f0T‘it 
would be shutting nay eyes to the light of day 'to 
4jay to pretend not to see the proofs all round inP 
of the influence of this patronage m recruiting 
adherents to the present system of Government, and 
suppressing evidence against its abuses. 

However, though I think I will not attempt to 
deny that to reform the abuses of the present Ghvetri- 
ment, especially of the Court of Directors, 'Wbhid 
gradually and greatly reduce this patronagO ; for, 
as a rule, all the men of ripe Indian experience, who 
have lived in the interior, and known the natives 
. Wbll, and seen the foundations on which our empire 
rests, all these are as strongly opposed to the grasp- 
ing system as I am, and much convinced of its 
iniquity aud impolicy, and to give them a prepondbr- 
’ance in the Indian Minister’s Oonnoil, would at ope® 
begin to cut down the patronage ; still, I shall endea- 
vour to show that abuses which best serve Our jiriVate 
interests are directly contrary to the natiohfal^bterest 
— “ that private suits do putrefy the J)U.V)[iid ^ood^^— 
and the present system is not only ruining snd 
degrading the natives of India, but Is bringing oar 
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.e,ntpire into a more oritioal situation every day. 

And besides the dangers I shall point out here* 
s»fter, there are one op two which I will briefly note 
here. The “free press is beginning to do its Work 
in India-r-the Parsee merchants, the Zetaindars, the 
native hjsafls of c^astesj are beginning to feel their 
|»,0WSy, to combine, and to ask for redress of griev-r 
..anq^Sj some of them are, violent, and those do not 
alarm rn,0 ? hut some are remarkably temperate, and I 
.opnfefis that, knownig the strength of their case, of 
which I will endeavour to give the reader an idea 
jin the tofllowing chapters, I fear the man who begin so 
temperately, and have reason entirely on their side. 
’00 the Americans began, and we all know how it 
ended. Let not these moderate claims be neglected, 
when, as I will show, there is matter enough 
t^o swell them into an avalanche. Let not the 
incipient opposition of the n^ives be despised 
because it is feeble now, IJo .^oufet we can now 
apoppt or reject the ogportujiity of doing justice to 
Xpdiji , but it may be doubted whether, if we reject it, 
we Snsfll ever have |the opportunity again. When 
Julian marched against Persia, he remarked of the 
Goths, ‘^Hostes qparere so melioresj'lin less than 
^teen years, says Gibbon, these Goth’s thad over^ 
thrown the Roman Empire. 



CHAmn IV. 

THK BYOTWAB SYSTHM. 

ThB readef must not suppose, as we too ptaobioal 
jBnglisliiiaen are apt to do, that the theory on whioh 
men act is of little consequence provided they mean 
to do their duty. While our neighbours the French, 
have shown too little attention to facts in forming 
theories, we fretjuently run into the other extreme, 
and pay too little attention to theory ; \ 7 hi 0 h is 
lOtaetlmes as fatal an error. We shall see the 
importance of acting on a correct theory if we reflect 
that, crime is the act itself, and not the intention t 
and to make the crime consist in the intention is thaf 
pestilent herOsy of the Jesuits denounce^ in the 
“Lettres Provinoiales , ” and of which I can say fironi 
personal observation, that the same doctrines 6| 
inaking the crime consist in the intention are still 
demoralising large portiona of continental society j 
ptterjy confounding their uotions of right and wrong; 
and leaving them no fixed moral principles. To 
nbow'lhe importance of an error in theory, it has 
“been admitted by one of the historians who sympathi? 
Bed most deeply with the afflictions of his fellow- 
pfeabures, that the crusaders who followed Simon do 
hloptfort, were probably not worse than other men 5 
pn|y they had a miatahen idea of theiv dAitiea and the 
passaote Qf the Alyigenaes was the oonsequence. t 
have said tl»i^ much about the d,uty of forming 
oorreot because while the oonolnsions of 

this and ipy sl*|ih chapter will be that wo feivsifqs 
many years allowed ^bureaucratic Govern, gi,6|ii;|o 
aet on vicious principles of taxation in Indiftr 
principles which our common sense ,at once fSi 
pudiates when we think of applying thep to onrr 
ijelves, and whioh have caused ,extron?o pain and 
injury to our native fellow-subjectB, it really 
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to me a very weak set-off against all the people of 
India have suffered, to say that our intentions 
were good. . 

1 have now to ' Shtow the consequences to Bengal, 
Madras, and Bhnlbay, of the G-overnnient’s adoptihg 
a wrong theory with regard to its proprietary right 
to the land in India; and to eiamine whethhi^ there 
IS any justiCcation for 'the asso'rtioh pf this theeiif 
to the present day. 

As the true theory has long 'since been proved 
.^hd acted iXpbh siioosssfally in the North-west 
irroV'McreS) and has been entirely confirmed since bjt 
;Ottr experience of the Punjab and onr observation of 
ithe practice in native states, 1 shall refer the reader 
to a work on “Modern India, >' by Mr, Oampbell; 
giving a very clear and graphic description of hiS 
experinoe of the working of this theory in the above 
province. , ■ , , 

I will now state the worng theorjf of the land-tax', 
quoting One or two inodorh anthoritieS for it, and 
paint out the misohief ■ It has done in Madras and 
®^**'hay, reserving a notice of Bengal for andtheV 
chapter. The first great authority who asserted that 
the rent of land in India bo'Iorigod to Iho Gofftfumeat 
was, I am sorry to sny, thiu amiable man ■IJOf'd 
t/ornwaUis,- forty years afterwards Mr. Mill 
this doctrine to the OothmonS* Obmmittee of 
1831', adding that “a country, wherein the' whoU rent 
'P?'*d to the state, is in a most happy condition, 
peemfg , that Such rent would kfiSce for all thp 
WantS^ot 'the 'Government, and the people would then 
be nntaxed,’ When pressed' as to the means of col- 
lecting the Indian land revenue, so that no more 
than the .-rent should betaken, he admitted that 
^la would be a difficulty fUr any European oolleotor j 
witft an imperfect knowledge of the natives/ their 
language, and eifeumstanoes • with a swarm of iili 
paid and corrupt servants ; * with perhaps I0;00@ 
^uaro miles of country to look - after, arid 150, OQf 
* with individuallyy-but ho-had ni' 
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doutt means viouldbe found of Umiling ihedenia'hdiatlie 
rent, “ and then the prospei ity of the country will b^a 
as fully secured a^ it can be,^’ (poor country' !)— 'Ha 
continued : "if thb land-tajc were limited to the rent 
only, then the revenue system of India is the best in 
the world ”* — finally, as Soon as that point is attained 
when the rent of land will be adequate to all the 
exigencies of the Government; then all the othelr' 
taxes may be abolished, End India will be a country 
wholly untaased. ” Mr. Mangles, a Director, and also 
a Director of that New Zrealand Oeoipany of which 
we have heard a good deal lately, reiterated thh 
aboTO dbotHne to the Oommons' Oommittee of 1848, 
assuring them that the claim of the Government m 
India to that which constitutes " rent** in other parts 
of the world, was perfectly legitimate, and thenefore 
this was the very best syStem of taxation in the 
world, because, so far the rent sulBced, the people 
were wholly untaaed. So another witness told this 
Oommittee that the land revenue system Was *'an 
excellent system and of great advantage to tbo 
oonntry, inasmuch as what goes into the pockets of 
individuals in this country, goes there into the cofierS 
of the State, and the country is fro tanto exempt from 
taxation.*’ j 

Now, as I will show that the Govemment never 
had any more right to touch the '■ rent ‘’.in India, 
than they have in England, I should' like’to know 
how gentlemen in the House of Commons would like 
# themselves, if a Government, hacked by an over- 
wheltaing army> undertook to wholly untax the people 
of khiiliSjiCtmnlrf by simply taking the rent of land ? ' 
It migfait be urged, as in the case of the massaCtei 
of the Albigenssls, that men were no worse pefhaiji,^ 
than their contemporaries, if their error woS Jpnfsbf 
mere theory; hut when I can show that thbf fathl 
Consequences of applying the rybtwar . theotl^ tvero 
diatinictly proved hefore it was defi.nitie|iy. adapted b^" 
the Indian Government ; that after th® long, praotioo 
gf this theory in ono Prbshdepoy had sh'owuats d»eai|fc 
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^■qI effects in oonfiscating the capital of th6 people, it 
^W^as deliberately applied to another Presidency j that 
.tqthis day its evils are not redressed, although the true 
theory has long heen established by historiauS, and 
adopted with Success in some of our own > provinbes^ 
then I do say that the Bureaucracy have been guilty 
of a, degree of oppression, towards the -natives oi 
.India Jjvhich Would- make it a national sin for US to 
-toorogue their irreSpohsible despotism for another 
, twenty years, 

: However, the theory having once been adopted 
,,that rthe rent of land belonged to the Government, the 
, great bait of the ryotwar system, or-annual settlement 
r^ith individual cultivators, was what was called its 
discovery of concealed cultivation ; and conse- 
quent increase of revenue, for of course it began 
with raising the revenue by confiscating the property 
■of the landlords, though as such a system was '“'outt- 
lUg open the hen that daid the golden eggs, ” by 
fdestroying the capitalists of the country, the ryotwar 
(.System alwaysnuded, us a, rule, by swamping the 
whole population in pne dead devel of pauperism, 
iuhore was another mistake, made by the originators 
.of the ryotwar settlements, which; Was, to assume that 
all who were designated “ ryots ” belonged to. the 
same class ; the fact is, that the Word in its primitive 
sense only means -subject, and it is applicable alikS 
to a landlord or a tenant' — as well ito the proprietor 
tOi pye thousand acres, as -to the tenant-at-will of one. 
.In, the districts of Madras, where this system was 
^rst applied, the Governmant officers adopted the 
rates of assessment of preceding native GovermentS> 
which were from iforty-five to fifty per cent of the 
.gross produce ; but these rates had been paid uudsf 
the native or village system, and it did not oOopr tp 
tpe Hnglish collectors that the people . wot 
.possibly have paid such rates, at (least not without 
■being ruined as we ruined them, unless there ha.d 

the . eye- in the syStpini, 
piade the real very different froip^the Seemihg 
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rbttrthen, and made the nominal taxation oftSn more 
thhn double its actual amount ! 

The truth Was that under the native eyStem the 
land was held by a very peculiar tenure^ not then 
understood by the English, which has certainly 
prevailed all over India, and is at this day in full 
operation in the native States, as well as in ouf north- 
west provinces and our Punjab, and in short vtjherever 
we have not ignorantly destroyed it. It was this: 
the whole landed property of the village was divided 
into a certain number of shares, which taight be 
a^ain subdivided in families, but were always kept 
distinct for municipal purposes, and the owners of 
these shares were the only rpal landed 'proprietors in 
the village, the only ones responsible for the Govern- 
ment tax, the rest of the inhabitants being lease- 
holders, tenants-at-will, &o,, under them. jA-ird tbeSe 
shareholders had been able to bear the 'high assesSi 
ments of the Moguls by bringing more oi the waste 
lands under tillage, and actually cultivating so 
much more land than that which paid the tax, that 
it frequently left the nominal assessment of fifty per 
cent less than one-half that amount on the whole of 
the cultivated land. 


Now, although the introducers of ryotwaP ssttld- 
ihents were ignorant of the above facts, they ofigh^ 
to have kiiown, that the native Governments which 
immediately preceded us, that such men as flyder 
i^li, had taken all the revenue the people could pay ; 
ihdrtdf^^ capital} therefore, when they 

f bnhd'* fhat, attar ’measuring end classing every field, 
hnd aaie||ihg'i$^e jhdividul cultivators of it at 
five or fifty jia^’^edt ot.the gross produce, H prp'dMefi 
h gre^ inbrease hf.vevanua, they' Ought t6 
that' there must ha! lome mistake in their “pi^C|®|aS, 
Instaad of this,' *the great triumph of ryot^avoapec^ 
tors for many yahrS w'as, to find out 

^'’-Concealed cultivation,’^ 

Nevertheless, -When, this syetem was establiahed* 
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in Tain,in.g the cultivator? yfa.^ so rapid, 
that years before it was definitely adopted by the 
Home Q-oTernmput, its mpst famous advocates had 
discovered jt.^ evils, not from theory, but from 
practice. Colonel fiead, its originator, had declared 
that "it invplved the neoessity of ousting all between 
the GfOverUment and the cultivator,” Oolonei 
Monro, had declared ,tha|i, unles? the assessment were 
raddced from twenty-three per cent, the land would 
snout, of oult\vauon. Jfinally, the Madras Boaud 
.of Revenue had recorded the following strong opinion 
against ryotwar settlements : — .'^Ignorant of the true 
resources of the newly acquired countries, as of the 
precise nature of their landed tenures, vve find a small 
hand of foreign conquerors no sooner obtaining 
possession of a vast extent of territory, peopled by 
various nations differing from each other in language, 
customs, and habits, than they attempt what would 
be termed an Herculean task, oy rather a visionary 
p^rojept, even in the most civilised -countries of 
lictuope, , of j w-hioh iCVury statistical information is 
possessed, and of which me Government and people 
are one, viz., iojioi a Icmd^'Tent—^uot on each provinpej 
district, or country, nor on each estate or farip* b,ttt 
on every separate field in their . dominions. In pursuit 
of this supposed improvement, W hbd them Uninten? 
tionally dissolving the ancient, tie which united the 
Tepnbjio of each Hindoo Village, add, by a kind of 
Ugl-arian law, newly” assessing and parcelling out the 
Vt-. ' time immemorial had belonged to 

^ a community collectively, not only among 

the Individual members of the privileged order, bhii 
even among the inferior tenantry j we observe them 
Ignorantly denying,' apd by thCir denial abolishflig 
private property iri the land; professing to limit, their 
demand on each field, and^ in fact, by establishing 
tor snob Jiniit an unattainable maximum, cLaieaainy the 
at discretion ; and, like the Mussulman Goveri- 
ment which preceeded them [Hyder Ali,3 binding 4? 
Pldw't^tQr by. force to the^plpngh ^ oompelUng-hjIn Is; 
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tij.1 land acknovyjedgedtoilje oyer assessed ; dragging 
htm back if he absconded j defermg ^iheir demand 
upon him pntil hia crOp came to maturity j thep 
taking from him all that corjld be obtained, knd 
leaving to him nothing but hia bullocks and sedd-, 
graib ) nay, perhaps, obliged to supply him everi 
with tbese, in order to enable hiiu to resume his mE)- 
lanoholy task of toiling for others.’^ 

Such was a literally tr^e desoripfiion of the prao-- 
tioe of this ryotwar thdory , an4 it was a/ter having 
officially received all the aloove representations, that, 
in 1812, the htome (government dednitely adopted 
this 'syeteih of aasedsing every separate fie)d"in the 
Madras l?hesid‘ 0 ney' W at ah' fmattatnable maximum, ” 
and settling annually With the indlvidul onitlvatora. 
The ruinous effects of spcih a system may fee pbpbe’ivddi 
and one of them was, that the reveiiHb ^began ah 
length to decrease till it fell to considerably lielow 
it was when Colonel Monro proposed his reductions j 
and tins, I believe, moi'e than anything elsp at length 
convinced* the Some (government of the absolute 
necOSSify of making some change in such a system—; 
and, accordingly. Sir Thomas Monro was allp.wedtU, 
carry out, as Q-overnor of Madras, ip 1827, the rednor 
tions of from twenty-five to thirty-three per cent, ii^ , 
the assessment whlbh he had reoOiumdnde,|l S'O pL'&ti'y. ' 
years before. I say the reader may conchive' What 
the people 6f Madras mu&t hhv'e sufferpd' duting thia ^ 
initeryal l ahd he Will perhaps remeaiber ‘‘the unin-" 
termittihg concert of praises sUng from year to yehn 
upon the Indian Government, and the increasing 
h&ppin6tfh'’df hhU Indian people, all the while th^y/ 
'Were sinking fnW deeper poverty an^ wrotohe^^O^^S 
■ As the saine fh'ysBifioatiofl ^go68 on at th’i^ > ' 
should thiuk Wifeb'gteater intensity than it - 

will "go on as long as the existing syafem , 

Government is toleHted, t Vyi)l np^.,, VsOm® , 

extracts from Mt. OampbeUfs h 90 M;,|p',|S.o\y th« - 
present operation of the’'ryot'ivar'' ,8ys|em1ifc£ Madras i 
■—“I must therefore deileifihe a iyoiWar Settlement,'' 
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or rather absence of settlement^ as it exists at 
Madras. For the distingaishing feature of the 
ryotwar system is simply that no settlement is oop- 
cluded at all, but the revenue is made the ihost of 
from year to ySar without settlement . . . 

The assessment is rather fieldwar than ryotwar. 
The Q-everpment deals directly, not only with eaoh 
ryot, btet Ktith eaoh field. Instead of assessing eaoh 
Tillage, it assesses eaoh plot of ground. A field is 
not, in India, a large piece of land fenced and hedged, 
but a minute portion, suited to the minute tenantry, 
divided from the rest by a little gathering together 
of the earth about six inches high. Fencing is not 
common, and in a dry flat plain containing thousands 
of such fields side by side, it may be supposed that 
boundaries are only permanenl when the fields 
belong to different owners on the spot, with different 
interests. Moreover instead of assessing at a fixed 
sum for a series of years, there is fixed on e&oh field 
a'maxiranni rent to be paid for good seasons and 
good crops ! and it is undertaken, not as an incidental 
ifidtilge'il'oef but as an essential part of the system 
that tms-I'e’nt shall be annually reduced when neces- 
sary. ''To effect then the commutation of the share 
of grain into money rates, all the land was surveyedi 
according to the native mode of measurement . . , 
there were to maps. 

No ! and it has been recently stated publicly, by 
a-fbrmer member of the Madras Government,, that 
not a single district in the Presidency possesses a 
Boientific or aodnrate stiryey : an,d in most, iSither no 
suHey has eyer 'been' made, or it was hmown to 
have beeb hastily ahd carelessly done, and to hftye 
been emtenahely tafnpei'dd mih afteruiards, 

But to Mr. Campbell, -'^Tor the management of the 
village, the headman and accountant are made 
altogether Government servants, paid by Govern- 
meht,” and for the prevention of fraud on the pari^ 

these functionaries, reliance is pldced on informers. 
wy per cent, of the assessmehts is allowp|3 as a ' 
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reward to any informer of concealed cultiyaltion^ &c., 
and it is abated that there are in almost every yillag^' 
dismissed accotuntants desirous of being re-emp^oyedr 
and unemployed servants who wish to bring thems- 
selves to notice, whose services as informers can bo- 
relied on. Before the rains the native colleotoif 
makes ‘^a statement preparatory to settlemeht. Bu* 
this is by no means the settlement. When the oropo 
are nearly ripe, the collector goes out into the distrmt 
to look at them, and make his annual settlement. . 
The village accountant makes out a statement,., 
showing the cultivation of each ryot, his crops and 
otrchmstanoes, the number of his cuttle^ eheep, and 
childi*en . . , . At this time,, all who think they 
should not pay full rent^apply for rednotion. All theaer 
oases are settled and then only does the oolleotor make 
up Ms annual settlement, grant formal leases, and tak^ . 
forffied engagements for the crop, which by this time 
is fast, and generally paid for. The settlement in 
not mads up till after the crop is ripe, in fact 
generally does not reach the collector’s office till after 
most of the money has already got there, and, after > 
making all the remissions and reductions of thtr,* 
season from the standard assessment. ” Yet this- 
settlement is appealed to by the Bureanoruoy ah^ 
hpme as a, proof of the regularity , with yrhiph the 
assessment is collected in ryotwar distriota h— -Mr, 
Campbell goes on ; That the result of the ryotwar 
BySt^ ill Madras is most unfovourable all parties , 
sBbttt to admit. The Madras m'en to whom, I have, 
talked ?(Sahdddly admitlthat.at the present moment the- > 
state of thiitgB is most nneatisfaotory — that thd,} 
people are vyretohedly ?poor, the land of little valj|l,^r^’ 
that the difiionlty is to get people to cnltivai'®^* '®^. 
any terms — aUd that the onltiyation is/.kepl ii,Ptb|r, 
forcing, by Government- advances, '<Stoi . And, 
indeed, no one whohas any experience ofsthesBin^atters 
can wonder that -it should ibe scs . ‘>f the , 

British Government nudertUking fto,-. perform the - 
duties of immediate landlord tbrnughont a great'; 
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opulitry, discarding alljfclike assistance of the system 
which we foundi, the iseif-oontained communities, and 
dealing singly with' each wretched cultivator, is, to 
one who jlj:nowa the trouble and difficulty of managing 
in this way but ,two or three villages, quite absurd, 
All experience, as Well- as all reason, is against it, 
indigo planter who has a village or two could 
tall the weary. work, the coaxing and barg»ijning,,a!n4 
thei management, the favourable leases to some 

cultivators, tbe bad debts left by others, the thousand 
and one details of managing a village on this systepi-; 
and the idea of one man so managing a couple of 
thousand villages is perfectly monstrous .... Only 
itnag'iue one collector dealing directly with 160,000 
tenants, not one of whom has a lease, but each pays 
jocoording as he oulbivate^ and gets a orop, and witJp 
reference to his cattle, sheep, and children, and each of 
whom gets a reduction' if he can make ont a sndl- 
oiently good case it is generally agreed that 

theabuseSiOf'the whole "system, and especially that 
of st.emiffsloh, ' is something frightful •, and that 
the oppovtupitiea of extortion, peculation, chicanery, 
and intrigue of; all hinds are unbounded j while the 
reliance of' the .Madras collector on informers 
by no means mends .the matter.’’ , . ' 

. < This, reader is fhe excellent revenue system ^ of 
greets ad/oantage to -India, ina^mnoh cps %ohai goes into 
the,.pd6hets of individuals in this country goes tJpere into 
t'k^ 'mjl’ers -of the /State, and the country is pro tanto 
exempt from- tawation i' ”, No, w from such excellent 
revenue systems, may * the Lord deliver us! I haye, 
said that t-he.true theory was estaWished at, last ; but, 
ibwas not a new theory— toptreet views had been:hel4 
hy individuals even; before Lord 0ornwalli;e^8.'M?ej-i 
p’etual Settlemrenitj'lf and ha4 'bpeil proclaimed bjr.,> 
authority before the adoption, of the ryntwpi.r syetetU*- 
in Madras. But. it was^ reserved’ ior one, emine|!,.|,. 
man to collect iii to a focus all thei scaltered prdq|| , 
Whlhhwxisted of the real .nature of the/luidian 
tS^j 'i^di-to- establish the tiiuo theory on .a hasls Vt|<di". 
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baa never since been sliaken, by a book published in 
1830. This author, Lieut-General Briggs, after hav- 
ing been the confidential assistant of Mr. i^lpLinst- 
one, in all the difficulties of .the second Mahratt^a war 
was employed at its close to settle large districts of 
the Peishwas'a country, which gave him an unusual 
iftsight into the details of native administration ■ 
he afterwards enjoyed opportunities of extending 
and maturing his observations as resident at various 
native courts, and during a mission to Persia, he 
brought to his task not merely the resources of a first- 
rate Oriental Soholar, but the experience of a prac- 
tised administrator and the oantion of a diplomatist. 
.The method.'pnraued in bis work was to travel bit by 
bit, -over ithe whole surface of India, illustrating the 
true theory by ap immense mass, oi historical testi- 
mony, native and European ; which writer has 
ever attempted to answer. I have not space to go 
into the details of this work, but the Sum of its 
proofs was as follows: — 1st. That the integrity of 
private property in land had been racognisedjin every 
village in India. 2nd. That Government had no 
right whatever to the land, but only to a share in its 
produce, that is to a tax, which did not affect the 
proprietary rights any more than the land-tax affects 
our rights in England. 3rd. That the Govsrnment 
share or tax was so deffined and limited both by Hindoo 
and Mahcmmedan la^v> that Government had n o 
title or precedent (except^ revolutionary ones) for 
faxing the people at discretion, and no more right fro 
■claim the, property of the land and take its rent, 
than . a title-owner has to claim another man’s estate 
because ibi .pays him title. 4ith. That the natire 
(jnsti^tiolufi themselves, afforded a broad l>aals fov 
jQur administration., and the only one on which- Me 
nould establish & dwahl® empire. A seriesithifiianti- 
.ples by the aarpe apthor, adding new frCiw ;oitha 
oi'drrefttness of the above views, have recantly fiieen. 
published ip the Indian hfews” journal, iNos. 227 to 
4B3. ; 7 ,v. 


3 
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The above work produced a strong impression on 
the mind of one of the most illustrious politioittus of 
that day, Lord Wm. Beutinok, who at length saw, 
happily for some of the natives, that the land in 
India was held on 6iaotly the same conditions as 
those in which a man possesses a house, or a horse, 
or a dog, or land, or any other property in England, 
n,amely, that the -Q-overnment might assess it to pay 
a settled tax, and attach and sell it if the tax was hot 
paid ; hut that this tax was no more “ rent ” in India 
than in England. The fact is thatfaa and rent are two 
things different in their nature, and acted npon 
inversely by given circumstances ; for instance, rent 
or the annual premium paid for the use of land, 
increases per head with the increase of population — • 
taoa, or the annual contribution to the expenses of 
the State, as a rule diminishes per head with the 
increase of population j and in this way the taxes of 
England have been very much lightened per head in 
the last half century. 

Biuti to return to Lord Wm. Bentinok ; this 
enlightened and sincere friend of the natives, when 
Q-overnor-General of India, took the first opportunity 
of embodying the recommendations of the above 
work in a series of regulations, which he sent to 
General Briggs, then Resident atNagpore, fOjT porreo* 
tion, and which were foundation of the North-Western 
Settlements. I must refer to Mr.OampbelPs book for 
the deta-ils, but the principle of these settlements 
was to ascertain and define first, the extent, nature, 
and value of the lands, and the rights of their 
e.wnera, and then, securing the rights of these owners, 
to' settle the tax on a moderate assessment for a term 
of thirty-years, liable to a fixed decennial inoi'ease 
if a certain quantity of fresh land is brought into 
eultivation, at the samotime carefully preserving 
the native institutions, that is to say the village system, 
worhing through that, an-d oollsoting the tax. from tha 
representatives O'f the different villages. 

And now, what does the reader think of.' the 
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Q-overnmenfc forcing its Madras system upon Bombay,, 
not only in spite of Mr. Hlphinstone’s strong oppoai-. 
feion, bub in spite of his strongly expressed! opinion,! 
in favour of the village system (for he* autioipatedi 
long before the conclusions of Lord Wm. Bentinok),, 
and let the reader think of the Q-overnmeut doing- 
this about the time when it was compelled, to ayow. 
the ruinous oonsaquencas of the f''exoallent revenuat 
system, ” in Madras ! However,, such was the case 
and although M.r. Elphinstone’a great name enabledi, 
him to resist ryotwar settlements as long as" he wasi 
Governor, the doom of the ryots was sealed when.hoj 
went home, and tho '' excellent revenue system.” waiai 
soon after intr.od.uoe4 in, Bombay. Of course this? 
method of “wholly un^xing.” the people* by taking,- 
their, rent, soon reduoed.them.to a.8tate of /pauperistar 
in Bombay, as it had done in Madras,, and not.untiL 
they were so reduced, did the Government, agpee toi 
any reduction in the assessmeuL. 

A revision, meaning a reduction, of tKe-assess— 
ment is now going on in Bombay, but has only yet, 
gone over the southern portion of the Presidency,, 
and it is stated. in the “Friend of India,” of October, 
21 , 1852 , that before this revision, “ no r.yot, ewsri' 
know one year what he might have to pay the next,, 
and whatever he paid, or whatever exertions, ha- 
might be indnoed to make,, he still- found* an^nn- 
accountable amount of arrears, hangimg over. hia-. 
head. There was no rich landowteo’. to* stands 
between.him and. the Government^ no. capitalist to- 
Bear the first p,res8ui’e of. a* Bad- season,; but hajuSt 
soramliled on froukyearto year, and,toa,k to flightwhem 
the grievailoa became too great to baavw The* collec- 
tion was, in-fapt, based upon the same-principle aft that, 
which to this day governs taxation in BgypV-viZ-tfta, 
taka from the peasant everything that can b0,ftq(,u*e05s0id* 
out of ‘him and then to make a. merit of , rapaittog* ttas 
remainder.”' •• - 

With regard' to “ ricK Ian dhplders ”, an.d''‘‘ capifea«- 
lists, ” I hav0 alluded. to the progreft&lye desttuotioEU 
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ftt the native aristooraoy in my sixth chapter ; ani 
trhh ruin of the Ooiintry gentlemen and principal 
farmers by our ,6yer assessment is noticed in Mr, 
diberne^s evideno'e'hefore the Commons’ Committee 
of 1848; also in a letter dated 1849j from a gentle- 
man high in the 'Oornpany’s service, quoted by Mr. 
;PTight/i'n the House of OonjmonS, saying many 
Of me h&et fUmiUSs iii the ptotiinee who were rioh afid 
w$U to do when we oatke 'into Gfim^ratf in I80f} }\i(tV6 
mw 'a'Oarcely olothes to iheir back, &o. &(r. 

^ J Will oOnolude this chapter by exposing the 
atnpid fallacy, worthy of a bureaucratic Q-overnment, 
Which assumes that a land-tax is the best of all taxes, 
an'd the Indian revenue must depend upon it. In 
the Urst place it cannot dopond upon it, for it is 
notorious that the Grovarnment cannot tax the land 
jtny more, and the Indian , finances are now in a state 
of the. most dangerous embarrassment from the 
insufii^oiency of the rOvenue. In the second place, 
a I^nd'tui^ m not the best of all taxes, noji oply 
hec.a'u^e • Adt^m '^mith aiid other's have shown that 
a m'ojiey tat on land must soon become unequal, but 
beoause'itis a direct tax on'produce, which is always 
the form of taxation leAst “iprodhotive to the Q-overn- 
ment 'and most oppressive ^to' ihe people. To sav 
that it IS ‘“best ” to rafse three-fourths of the revenue 
by a direct tax ou produce ip India, while we only 
raise one-fifth of the revenue by direct taxation in 
JJingland, IS a gross and glaring contradiction. Yet 

the “best” principlo and 
n ^ TS'ise three-fourths of our own revenuo 

alone T “ ^ CustOlUS 

alone pay above twenty-two millions of our net 

our^^nwn systenr is evidently absurd in 

Ztion 1 ^'' civilised 

?hoiSi>^Z calls best in India, 

mlia ^ 1 really quite as absurd there as anv- 

ovei-assesl 
and the perpetual grasping of the 
ment for more direct revenue, by doiifiioating 
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JiTaijivd States and tiie landed propertiaa of the 
Native aristocracy, without paving the .Indian 
finances after all from falling into a situation of, 
extreme peril. _ ' 

How diffdreut i? this result from that obtained 
a NativeiG-overnment which encouraged the oommerod 
of its subjects, Honeral Briggs has shown that one o| 
the wealthiest N^^tive States, before our time, that of 
Malabar, had no land-tax at all, and had a very 
large revenue without one. Yet the Bureaucracy, 
as I will endeavour to show in my sixth chapter,' 
have done everything to destroy, and nothing t9 
help the oO^meroe of the natives. I am reminded 
hy the subject of t|iia chapter, of one of the natives 
of India. It is notorious that they have a passipu.for 
wearing gold ornaments, and to such a degree, that 
these used to be a sort of criterion of their family 
wealth ; and it is stated in a pamphlot by a late mem- 
ber of the Bombay Grovernment, and has been oon- 
firmed to me by several old Indians, that under the 
operation of the “excellent revenue system,” whicli 
ground them down, till it was reported by a Revenue 
Commissioner before the late revision of the assess- 
ment, that “the straits to which tho cultivators wer^ 
I'eduoed, were not iporely those of the most 
and homely fare, but he believed the far greatep 
proportion could not afford for,themselvea one daily 
plentiful meal, of any sort of grain, throughput the 
year ; ”~--mader this process, of oonWi theiJ’ gold 
brauaments and every atom of gold haiS disappeared 
from jamong them.- Now, the oonsequen-oe of a con- 
siderable- reduction of the assessment in the South of 
Bombay ha§l bbeji to cause a vast increase of cnltiya- 
tien and a glu,t o| produce, which absolutely rota in 
the interior for waiit of a market, and, brings 
the old difficulty of finding money^ 'tio medt"the 
assessment. Yet if oommeroe possible to these 
people, and I will endeavour tp show in my dixth 
chapter that it is impossible, not only" could they 
sell their produce, bat they would gei back all 
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family treasures, ttnd share with other civilised 
nations in the benefits arising from the sudden and 
.enormous increase of the precious metals. 

However, it is hopeless to ask the Home Q-ov^rn- 
■meat to encourage the commerce of the natives. It is 
impossible for any man to judge of the unfithess of 
h Bureaucracy ’to comprehend the interests or conduct 
the alffiaira of a great empire, without having had to 
deal with the Home Q-overnment of India. Burke's 
description of the statesmanship of a Bureaucracy is 
■not in the least exaggerated, "there is no trade so 
vile and mechanical as G-overnment in their hands. 
’A large, liberal, and prospective view of the interests 
of states, passes with them for romance ; and the 
principles that recommend it, for the wanderings of a 
disordered imagination. Littleness in object and in 
means to them appears soundness and sobriety. ” 
It is vain to ask such a class as this for any enligh- 
tened measures of Government. It is in vain to prove 
to them, year after year, that such a return of part of 
the taxes in public works, as is the undoubted right 
of the people who have been “ wholly untaxed " by 
taking their " rent, ” that this would produce an 
increase in the Indian revenues, of whioh no man 
could foresee the end — that it would re-establish the 
finances ; relieve the cultivators ; restore the capital 
tve have exhausted ; and replace the trade we have 
destroyed. All such appeals, either in private or in 
jbhe Court of Proprietors, are rejected as a romance, 
US an intrusion : 

"I’ll haya my bond ; I will nob bear thea epoak ; 

I'll not be made a solt and dull eyed fool, 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To Christian inteioesBors. Follow nob ; 

I'll have no speaking ; I will have my bond." 

So they will indeed I they are now goading on the 
Bombay Government to seize the Bnams in that 
iPresidency; they have taken away many of these 
estates whioh had been in the same families for 
penturies ; and as I show in my sixth, chapter, they 
are ili a course of confiscating the territories of 
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Native Princes, wHose dynasties date in some of the 
Rajpoot States from 2000 years back, and whose 
ancestors resisted Alexander the Great. 

To bring these things home to , the reader, let me' . 
suggest a parallel case in England, to what we do 
in India. Our," great Duke," and our only one, hag. 
just passed away from amongst us. I leave |hia 
services to the record of history and the praises of 
•posterityj my business is only with a certain estate 
given to the Duke and his heirs by the nation, to 
reward those services,- Now let me propose to my 
countrymen, to show our national gratitude, by 
pauperising the present Duke and Duchess of Wei- 
fington j and to show our honour and good faith by 
confiscating Strathfieldsaye. , Is the reader shoclsed 
at such an idea ? but it does not shook our India 
Government in the least. Does the reader thiftk the 
present Duke's title to his property is something 
sacred? but so is a native gentlepian’s title to his 
Enam. Does the reader think the confiscation of- 
Strathfieldsaye would be a very meagre addition to 
our revenue, after all ? but we see in India that a 
number of estates taken in this way, do something. 
Can the reader still hesitate ? has he yet another 
scruple ? will he say that no empire can be durable 
which is not just why then, in God’s name, let him 
help to stop the injustice of our Iiidian GoverniSent. 
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• It w^ 3 one of the greatest evils of the Ryot war 
BOttlements, that they subverted the indigenous 
municipal institutions of the country, These institu* 
tions had formed the basis of every sucoessive 
empire in India for ages j and they were so rooted in 
the hearts of the people, that when allowed to retain 
their cherished privilege of local self-government, 
they were comparatively indifferent to the title, or 
creed, or nationality of their — rulers, and indisposed 
to political combination, because they enjoyed a 
simple and satisfactory administration of civil and 
criminal law. However, -the English, who first 
acquired territory in the most disorganised part of 
India, and were then entirely ignorant of the sys- 
tematic structure ofnative society — the English rashly 
assumed that an ancient, longi-oivilised people, 
possessing the elaborate mechanism of old govern* 
nients, suited to their manners and domestio' birfeumst^ 
ances, grown into a second nature by custom, and to 
this day working admirably under good rulers — 'that 
such a people were a race of barbarians who had 
never known what justice was until we came among 
them, and that the best thing we could do for them 
was to upset all their institutions as fast as we could 
and among others their judical system, and give 
them instead a copy of our legal models at home. 
Models, be it remembered, against which wo have 
been inveighing for at lest a century and a half, and 
which have at length become so odious that we have 
radically changed a great part of them, and may 
possibly condemn still more. But even if the 
technical system of English law had worked well at 
i home, it woul4 have been the grossest political 
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etapiricism to force it ou a people so different from 
oiirselves aa every Oriental people are; and oon,- 
sidering tliat it did not work wellj even at liotne/th.e 
reader may oonoeive the irreparable imiaoliief it Iras 
done in India. It is lamentable to contemplate the 
pictures given us of its demoralisation of the natives; 
and the more so, because this demoralisation is 
progressive, so the worst results are found in our 
oldest- possSssions. 

There was some excuse for the Government which 
introduced this system of '‘artificial technicalities, 
in its profound ignorance of every native institution 
including those national methods of dispensing 
justine, peo.nliar to the country. But nothing can 
excuse the Goverument of the present id^y for, main- 
taining such an abuse ; nothing can even account for 
such mal-administration, except -the fact, - that the 
Home Government is an irresponsible Bureauracy. 
What makes this disregard of the rights of the 
natives (their right to be weli governed) more 
flagrant in - the present instance, is the fact that 
ample information has long since been supplied to the 
Government of the evils of its own. judicial system, 
and the merits of the native one. Indeed this^ last 
has been retained, and is working w'ith cQm*^,lot9 
success in the latest of our territorial acquisitica ; 
for somehow or other we always know how to give 
good government, when we have strong naotivea for 
doing so ! aa in the Bunjah, where it is our interest 
to ooneiliate a martial people, newly ; brought under 
our flway ;,,,and in Mysore, where it ,,is our interest to 
reconcile them to the prospect of absorption. Bnt, 
says. Mr. Ganlphell, the Punjab “having ha^ ,Ae 
benefit of our previous experience, the best sy^jisma 
have been introduced.” This is no excu^^e ijler the 
Government, but an aggravation pf its iujuaM®®’- 
Equity would require that the unfortup^tacPPopf® 
whose expense our experinoo has h0enr‘®aluefi) should 
be amobg the first to henefft by • it. '.-jB!or it has 
cost our old., provinces dear,, this experience 4 Wa 
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hare experimented upon their population, as if in 
oorpore vili, while we were finding out what were 
" the best systems, and now we have found them 
out, we do not give these unfortunate people the 
benefit of them. 

However, I object to the word “ introdaoed " in 
the above sentence. Mr. Campbell’s partiality for 
the Civil Service leads him to speak of our st^ooess- 
£ul administration of the Punjab, ns if the Civil 
Service had invented a revenue and judicial system 
which we have only adopted, and which is some 
betturies older than our empire in India. Long before 
we knew anything of India, the fabric of native 
society had been oharacterisfad by some peculiar and 
excellent institutions, viz , by a municipal organisa- 
tion, providing a most efficient police for the admi- 
nistration of criminal law, while the civil law was 
worked by a simple process of arbitration, which 
either prevented litigation, or else ensured prompt 
and substantial justice to the litigants. It may be 
worth While io add some details on the subject of 
these institutions, 

The village was the germ of the whole political 
system of native States. The constitution, of a 
village was the model of that of a town consisting of 
more than one parish; and so on, till the village 
became a city ; each branch of the municipality 
increasing as the ooraraunity enlarged, until the 
single smith or carpenter of the village was 
represented by the guild of his trade in the city; 
and in every case the freeholders forming a corpo- 
ration which managed the municipal revenues and 
police, and was the organ through which the Q-overn- 
mant transacted its business with the people. As a 
rule, all over ludia, there were three classes of ryots 
or cultivators in every village ; 1st, the freeholders 
or proprietors of the soil ; 2nd, a class like copy- 
holders, who rented of the first, but could not sell 
Bor be turned out of their holdings while they per- 
formed their engagements ; 3rd, a class of tenants- 
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j the meohanios, police, &o., were paid partly 
hy tax-free lands, and partly by a fixed portion of 
the produce of each field. Of the above, the land- 
lord class alone was responsible to the G-overnment 
for the taxes, which were assessed on each member 
-of this body by its elective council, and the surplus 
rent, after paying Government dues and municipal 
expenses, was divided among the freeholders, in 
proportion to their share, largo or small, of the 
property : but there was nothing like “ communism ” 
in this division except the sort of communism we 
have in many parishes iuBngland, viz., a freeholder's 
right of pasturage on the village common, where 
there happened to be such a thing. The two most 
useful functionaries in this m'mioipality were the 
head-man and the record-keeper; both generally here- 
ditary 'officers, but requiring the confirmation, of Go- 
vernment. The head-man was village magistrate, tax- 
gatherer, coroner, &o , and had a limited civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, though in the village council, 
he was simply “ primus inter pores. ” The record- 
keeper was quite as important an officer as the first, 
for nowhere in the world were the rooords kept with 
more accuracy and statistical detail than in India. 
The village books contained a register of every field, 
with dimensions, names of owners, crops sown, &o.. 
With every pai-tionlar of, the possession or alienation 
of real property by sale, heritage, or transfer, and as 
the sale of land was one of the most formal processes 
in all the native institutions, aud every Circumstance of 
the transaction was recorded, it was comparatively 
easy to ascertain the truth in oases of disputed right. 
^Finally, the village chief and record-keeper were 
represented by corresponding functionaries *at the 
head of each native district or country, ivho thus 
connected the local with the general adminfstration 
and were the organs of communication between the 
Government an,d the people. For instance, in the 
imposition 6f any new tax, the native ‘Governments 
always took -care to obtain first the. asseht of th$ 
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local authorities; stimulating their self-interest on 
such occasions, and profiting in their influence dvex* 
the people. Whereas, our G-ovemment has sometimes 
goaded the natives into open resistance, by malting 
them feel that they were neither represented nor 
consulted in its arbitrai’y imposition of new taxes. 
It was the county chiefs spoken of above, xt’hom Lord 
Oornvfallis mistook for great land-owners; though 
they were really only great tax-gatherer^ ; and to' 
Whorn he transferred the landed property of their 
districts by his Perpetual Settlement. 

But certain conditions wei'e exacted from thesd 
municipalities under the native system in return 
for the privilege of self-government. Each com- 
munity was responsible for a due performance of 
its police duties, under heavy penalties ; as wei'4 
formerly the “hundreds, in England. They were 
bound to produce or trace the perpetrators of robl 
beries or outrages committed withip their limits, or 
else to make good the amount lost, or submit to a 
fine imppsed by tho Government, and partly owing 
to this respopsibility, partly to the peculiar fitness 
for their employment of the ^hongi-nes who fulfilled 
the police duties, there was no part of the municipal 
institutions of an Indian village more perfect thaTU 
Its police system. Marvellous stories are related of 
the sagacity of this native police, who have been 
known to trace criminals from one county to another, 
sometimes for weeks together, until they succeeded 
in apprehending them, and wherever we havd 
aestrcyod fhe native institutions and disorganised 
this force, a great increase of crime has been th6 
consequence. Bengal is a melancholy case in point ; 
and L must ooptinually direct the reader’s attentioU 
• f -f • wherever we have upset the native 

institutions, and put inventions of our own in their 
p ac^, it has produced a great and progressive 
increase of crime. But it was in the administration 
of ojvil law that the merits of the native system 
conspicuous, The Judges were appointed 
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by tbo King, Md sat as his represenfcativeSj aad the 
central courts in the capital, and local oonrts in the 
districts, oori-esponded to the old Bnropean model ; 
Wth this diffierenoe, that as there was no set o^ 
fjlnctionaries in the Native Courts, as attorneys and 
special pleaders, whose livelihood depended on thei? 
practice, the Indian judges had a motive for sup- 
pressing litigation, and they maintained a system o£ 
arbitration, comparatively inexpensive to the 
litigants, grehtly facilitated by the exact and minute 
rooord of real property, and scarcely ever leading 
to appeals to a higher Court. 

It is worth while to add a sketch of the forms in 
Native Civil Courts j as they are still existing and 
Working to admiration, wherever we have not des- 
troyed the native institutions and introduced ourlsya- 
tem of “artificial technicalities'* After the plaintiff’s! 
petition is received by the judge, he must attend when 
it is read in court, to answer any interrogatories the 
judgo chooses to put to him. The defendant is then 
summoned and rei^uired to answer in writing, and it 
is the duty of the judge, at this stage of the proceed- 
ings, to oiuloavoiu' to effect an arrangemeiu or ooip..^ 
promise, and obtain from the parties mutual releaseaj 
|n which case, this first process is final. Failing jp. 
this, the judge projioses to them an arbitj’ation of 
friends, generally accepted when the parties are 
dealing fairly with one another — and the forms of 
a regul^ar trial are enforced by an oifioer of the court, 
•^honas power to compel the attendance of witnesseei 
|he ppcdufttiou of papers, do , ; the award is made a 
rule of Q,ptirt;j and this seopnd process, is final top ^ 
"When one or *bo^h parties refuse this method, 
are required to gfive securities, the one bo prp§dqu||i, 
the other to defend the case. The Court theH iShtoT 
pious a number of individuals of tlje satpo picOfes^lan, 
or rank as the parties, out of whom a certaip iidm.ber 
are selected, any of whom the plaintiff br, 'defendant 
has a right to challenge,; the Court deolditig on the 
validity of objection. The pal-ties are'then required 
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to sign an instrument agreeing to submit their cause ta 
this jury, and pay a certain fine to Government if 
they appeal against the decision (this meaning 
appeal costs), and after the hearing of the cause, 
before the decree is passed, they are required to sign 
an affirmation of the fairness of the proceedings. An 
officer of the Court attends to regulate the forms, as- 
in the Arbitration Courts, and in this way several' 
suits may be conducted simultaneously in the shme- 
Court. When the* decree is given, jthe judge awards, 
their costs to jurors, witnesses, &c., and decides who. 
is to pay them. In the event of an appeal) the 
appellant must enter into recognizances to pay ther 
expenses, but an appeal beyond the district seems to 
be unheard of, and this simple mode of dispensing 
justics, minus English law and' attorneys and special 
pleaders, is to this day completely successful. It is 
not that lawyers do not exist in Native States, but 
that the Court alone can summon them, if it requires- 
their advioe or assistance j the parties cannot hire- 
them under the native^ system, as they do under our-- 
^system-, to defeat the ends of justice. 

SuoLthen is the native judicial- administration as 
it still exists in many parts of India, and did exist 
everywhere ; and so well did it work, that Mr., 
Elphin stone can only account for ‘^the flourishing 
state of the Mahratta oottnti’y, ” in spite of the 
Cbvions defects in its government, by attributing it 
to tke judicial part of the native institutions. And' 
now, in lieu of this simple and rational mode of 
dispensing justice, we have given the natives an 
obscure, complicated, peda-ntio system of English 
law, full of “ artificial technicalities,” which disable 
the candidates for justice from any longer pleading 
their own cause, and force them te hate recourse 
to a swarm of attorneys and special pleaders, that -is 
ot pr-ofessional rogues, according to Mr. Campbell, to 
conduct their cases, by which means we have taught 
an ingenious people to refine upon the quibbles and 
fictions of English lawyers, and heoome such adepts- 
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in the science, that the course of justice, civil as well 
as criminal, is utterly confounded in a maze of 
artifice and fraud, and the natives, both liigh and' 
low, are becoming more and more demoralised, as 
they become more dexterous in applying all the 
sharp practice ” of English law. 

The author of “Modern India" has given a very 
graphic description of our system, but, I can only 
find room for an outline ef his revelations- He says 
that some men go from Haileybury, whp are not, and' 
never can be, fit for the duties of the Civil Service ; 
that inthe course of promotion, men are changed 
from onp department to another with a totally diffe- 
rent set, of duties at every step — freq^nently posted to 
different parts of the country where they do not 
understand the language of tho.people;, and that they 
only hold the same office on an average for two on 
three years without interruption, which gives Httlo 
opportunity for acquiring the local knowledge 
necessary for administrative duties. As the 
rule, promotion goes by seniority, and so the most 
indifferent officers attain a certain, rank in time, and 
higher appointments are sometimes long blocked up 
by elderly men, never brilliant and now inefficient, 
worn out in body, mind, or temper, yet who cannot, 
or will not retire. 

When, a collector is old euough, he f'S made a 
judge — .and to this step there is almost no exception 
if it is wished for. “It seems to be oonsldered, that 
if at this- time of life a mau is fit for anything at all,, 
he is fit for a judge ; and if he is fit for nothing, 
better tps^ke him a j.adge and get rid' of him j for 
once in .that office ho has no olaitn to farther promp-f 
tien by mere ^seniority alone. Altogether, ife 
happens ihat, few ail^bve meffioority remain to iSa- 
judges, and of those who do, mamy are disapp’Pifitedi 
men; and. in- both, divisions of the Bengal Hresiffenoy 
they are promoted t.o be judges late in life, with no. 
previous experinoe whatever of the principal portiom 
of their duties, oiyil justice. 
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, These judges are nervous, captious, and timid j 
disposed to overstrain forms and exaggerg,te teohT 
nicalities, and ttf rush into the extreipe Of legal 
niceties and quiUbles; they are unwilling to convict 
on reasonabld evidence — -some, nlqable to make up 
their minds, and thinking^ acquittal the safest contso 
-*^abm'e, j considering themselves charged with the 
interests of tli'e prisoner as opposed to the magistrate, 
and seekingToi*', every argument fOr acquittal, 
stantial or tS^hnioal j and finally they are pronS ip 
fepl that therr consequence depends upon actively 
interfering with and checking the magistrates, an^ 
tp give prisoners the benefit of every doubt on their 
jninds, reasonable or unreasonable, rather than face 
the responsibility of convicting them. ‘^Transferred 
to the superintendence of a large judicial machinery, 
after having spent the best of their years and 
energies in other employments, it is hardly to bp 
expected that' they would well perform so difiionlt ^ 
iask. ” Such being the judges, let us see what are 
^he‘ law's'. , ' ' ‘ 

' ’ The crlttiiial law is a - patchwork, made up of 
pieces' engrafted at all tftpes and seasons on ground- 
work of native obde^j nekrly doVered and oblitpratedj 
in fact, by pvaotioe and coU'tinual emendations, tbere 
has grown up a system of oqr . own, and the Sadder 
Court, composed of the judges described above, are 
In the liabit of issuing authoritative “ oonstruotion 
Of regulations and points of praotiob : but snooessiva 
judges pretty often vary their constructions. In the 
civil law the Governufent ha® soarcely interfered at 
all in the laiVs regulating property pbut precedents 
and “ oonetrdtftibns have swelled put into a large 
and oomplioatad logs’! System, quite undigested and 
unarranged, apd the jndges of one day aVe constantly 
altering the constructions of t^oir predecessor^. 
Such, then, being the judges, and such the laws, an*| 
t,he police being inefficient, except in tlje' Punjab, 
where “ the wholesome ancient system is more exactly 
adhpred to, ” let us sea how ithe system works, an^ 
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£i!^t,in eriniinal law. It appears that the ' toairiatrato 
has greater facilities for eliciting the truth than the 
Ihlge : , by questioning the witnesses, whose evidence is 
all taken down in_ writing, and ascertaining that thew- 
understand wha.t is recorded ; and the author hardlv 
.ever .knew evidence to be at all perverted where the 
parties, the mp-giatrate, and the witnesses all snoke 
and undw'stood the same language- Moreover, in the 
new. territories there is a habit of confessing amon* 
the people - though .this is exchanged for a habib-o£ 
denial ip the olpwest pp,ses when they hnd out the 
.inany judicial chances of escape under onr system. 
.Altogether in new territories, an efficient and ex- 
p 0 i;.lenced official can very Wel^ get at the truth in 
most cases j but there is a great ' doterioi-atioij in the 
courso of time, from which Mr. Campbell infers that 
l/ing ajtid perjury are quite as much duo to our ^ 
jndioiel institutions as to the peoplo. It apneara 
-thuit the iudM prefers deliberate statements as the 
best legal evidence j while the magistrate can to some 
extpnt asoertaip the character and history ’ of the 
wi^uesaes., and does a good deal towards weighinfr 
them properly. But still experienced .oriminals, and 
espeovally the professional attorneys about the Oourtk 
do much tp baffle him; witnosseB are sent uti well 
pramm.ed and cautioned to tell a connecied storv -dml 
|iOt to tel) too m‘tlohj and when the caso after a lonw 
interv^t pbee to the judge, the evidence 'is v.-onh 
literally nothing. All tho witiiessess are thoroux-lilv 
well up in a .thrice-, tpld tale, Jiothing is to be made 
of strings of such witnossa's d'rectlv cOStrhdictinff 
one another The Judge can got little more opt e| 
thern- I® .him 4 witness is a witness, and he knoi^a;' 
nothing else abimt him. “The civil courts aMW" 
grea.t schools fqr perjury, and in our o|defM®- 
Sions false wi.tnessoa' for criminal .trials 
bo procured from thence. ” At the trial 
magistrate’s clerks does .the mocha nicaf ' a 
prosecutor, and nothing more. The prSte m^y 
produce any number' of fresh witnesses |e 

-4 ■ 
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arid has ft right to eonusel j ailthorigh- t&are ia none* 
{or the proaeoutionj and ‘^the professional ftdVooatea* 
are the most unsonapnlous of trien-^' jPlaially, though 
the form of a juty is preserved, the jud^fe generally 
puts inte the' box some of the -pleaders>, and sttoh- 
people hbout the 0oar{-4ntjm4t6& to* them* very 
hrOadiiy his opinion* — they always agree With him— - 
and there is ho more troubles Fnder thie system* 
there* is a great ’increase* of crime ; most marhed ia* 
Our oldest possessions ; and *<the DaoOita have now* 
got the better of the laws I'' It would be very odd* 
if it 'were Otherwise ! 

Ifow let us see what is the system in civil law. 
When the plaint is lodged, which is generally long, 
rambling, circumstantial, exceedingly exaggerated, 
and fnll of irrelevant matter, a notice ia served on* 
the defendant, or stuck np in the village where he is 
Supposed to reside, req,uiriiig him to file an answer 
in a* certain Humber of days. If he does so, the 
Waihirill is called upon for a replication, the defen- 
daht a rejoinder,, and so on,' each paper contain- 
ing all kinds of assertions,, apCnSations, and technical 
objections, and refusing to admit the plainest facts. 
This being completed,, issue is supposed to be jpilled,’ 
that is to aay, the j,udge has before- him u mass Of the 
most prodigious oontradiotfons which unSprUpttlOua 
subtlety can deliberately prepare in writing, and 
"gfreat ^uantitities of irrelevant matter,, and then he 
appoints a day for trial. Issues of law and fact are 
ml yofned at the same-time. In the trial the judge is 
ndt permitted himself to make any effort towards the* 
truth. ' Everything is left entirely to the management 
of the parties and* their professional advisers, #h0 
avail themselves of every weapon^ fair and, unfair. 
Perjury, forgety, and fraud, are altogether in the* 
civil courts ; in fact, the whole system is* one* of 
highly perfected fencing.; with Such' weaponSi The* 
parties marshal up their own prepared witnesses,, 
produpe their own documents, and-ap ply for refererieo“ 
tb'iiriHicular records. The judge«' Wowd'iiot 'eii-'alay 
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aeoQmit refer to the reoorda of his own or the collee^ 
tor*» office, except on special application ^rom Qpe of 
the parties. He sornpmonsly restriota hiipself to the 
tU'drst evidence, and having heard that he decides *13^ 
he best may. If either party oommij: ^ny error or 
form, it is fatal to his cause. If the defan dant doasi 
not appear in the manner repaired, the decree goe3> 
against him by d^ifault, and the ftr&t ha hears of it 
is in the Boizura of his lands and goods, after which, 
h'e has no legal remedy. In execution of decrees 
p-ersonal property is distrained, &o. Against the 
possessor of landed rights the process is exceedingly 
simple. They hre at onOe sold by anction withont. 
reservd t'e thh highest bidder in satisfaction of the> 
dbbree ; or if certain rights a^e at once made* oyer )|y 
precept addressed* td the collector, who* wneif* in^pti'*/ 
oitly obey, however ineqiuibsble he 'rhay th& 

decision to be, and' however moohsistent* with the' 
rights of others. Such then is the system of civil 
law, and the worst of it is, we have succeeded im 
giving the natives a taste for this system of artificial 
tbohnioalities, which thrives amazingly; and aa 
Iteost people are freijuently involved in litigation in , 
BOine shape or other, the whole country is demotaliseci'' 
by it, and the lowest yillagers are becoming up to- 
many dodges” of the law. Finally, our afithbr sayh,* ' 
“Hhe judicial oath as it is used, does-not fprlhe very 
l^hs|i hlffetft the evidence. And yet this is pot because' 
|i|re religions sahotibn of hn oath is ' tmimb’wn to the 
'■ Oir the conirary it ions nOw'hS're’ stronger,, 
ahtt bf the ohafiges caused by our 

systdih:‘''&;!a. 1 found that a Solemn^j, 

oath was ■ hSfoiDifiShibtgly binding, not gabbled ' o^|" 
lightly 'as ah everyday matter in the douits of 
bitt taken on rttbei' owa'asions, after lha fasbio%;'n|^«p,' 
plfople themseWe’S^' li^b shoh brtidlng oaths-'ltp ’hbh" 
eSfist in our oldeif ptovinoOs. The Jhdfoial' #fh iS. 
ntuoh too common -pMoo" ah aff'air tO\ oarf^' 
and the people Seeing perjnry praotised 'WiW 
i^ity, become nsed to it. 
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province the inore common and grave does perjury 
become;^''' 

' Suphtljien are our judges^ an^ la^ws, and adminis^ 
tration ol wtiafc is balled civil aa4 criminal jasliioe 
Ibd:ia. 4iid ii^ie t^aiptenanoe of tijjS denioralising 
system is i^ie' more ipiqtiitptiiS that ^oyerUment if 
aVare'of tbe eyil, ap.d oonpOioils of she remp^y. Thai^ 
r6tp6,dy has beep’ app|ie4 ja the Punjajrbi Sjud th^ 
rbasoh for adopting it is ^us stated ' by My. Gamp- 
bell : — a loiig trial of the working of the 0 I 4 
ooprts, it may be supposed that the Governmeaii was 
little inoliaed fo extend their operation, and tjia 
system Was so radically vicious that there was hof 
athending it except by altogether sweeping it away 
and commencing de nevo.” He then gives ch® details 
of the Punjab administration wh'ioh thq reader will 
find is the same native Systep 4^8ofibo4 tha 
beginning Of ^lii/ pWptar., 'Ilhe reme4y fhen, ana 
the qnly one. "is lo reWm to that loc^l self-goyernment 
aSd limplO mo4e of admindst^Hng justice, indigenous 
to' the ' country, ’and doftgShial ’ fo the matinOrs 
of'its ihhabita'nss. 'h^f' remarkable instance of the 
success (jf'returiiing to native ‘priqoipjes i^ given by 
thVbistorian, 'Professor Vfiison^ wh'oro tq 
a' Bengal inagisbate succeeded' in putting' do'W^aaft 
robbery in "the "dis'irict of JBu'rdwah. ;^e say^: "Thd" 
instruments employed wpre the neglected 'apd under- 
valued institulbioh's of the country, animated by skilful 
siip'erlnteude'no^ add encouragement. The I'SindownerS " 
ahaheadmen Of the villages and various trades, were 
called *0 enter into engagements foV fhe perform-^ 
aiidp pf |hOS,6 duties, whtiohit'was personally explained 
to ti^emtliey we’re expected to fulfil, and the village 
watQhmen'Vdre punished for neglect or connivance, 
and rewar ded fO'r’ courage and good pouduot." Atteui- , 
pts to d'Opfive them of their service lauds wore sedulo-'^ 
ukiy re'sisted, and the villagers \yer6 enpouragedT 'to ' 
giv’e-thein more liberal submstenoe. In this instance 
!was iihequiypcally shown that the co-operation of fihe ' 
■^0(3 ;to be had, and that when 'had il Vaf 
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piSoaoious, Notwithsan ding this evidenoe'of theCoasib- 
ility of a different systera, no attempt was ,made to 
act upon it on a more extensive scale.” No I instea^S 
of that, in spite of every evidence, and warning, an^ 
r,%Taonstranoe from the most coprpetent autlhortiies, 
the Govevrniaent has deliberately gone on breaking 
up the native system all over the country, except in the 
Nortn*we3t I^rovinpes apd the Punjab, and yet, oWin^ 
partly to the short date of our Empire in the greater 
part of India, a(nd partly, "to the extraordinary tena- 
city with which the people cling to the most character- 
istic parts of their social structure, although we have 
Spbvdrted the fabric, we have nowhere succeeded in 
destroying the elemehts of their institutionis. The 
titter destruction of a village, says Sir John Malioolmi 
and dispersion of its inhabitants for hundreds of 
miles, and for thirty years at a time, cannot prevent 
its instant re-establishment when force is withdrawn. 
At that signal the people at once reappear, the lost 
records are recovered, every field is recognised and 
claimed, the hereditary village officers, even when 
infants, are reinstated, and the little municipality 
resumes its place and reasserts its nature. The village 
intitutions, he says elsewhere, will after the Scenes . 
they have survived, he indestructible, unless the strohg 
hand of power breaks up establiehments which have for 
ages formed the basis of all Indian Governments. Yet 
this is what the strong hand of English power conti- 
nues tO do- in opr old province; to break up establi- 
shments whieh ensured the natives good administ? 
ration 6f citil and criminal law, and to maintain the , 
shocking abuse of justice exposed by Mr. Oampbelh ; 
Eor I ask the reader whether such a judicial systefUU^J^ 
this author describes be not an offence to Gqd^afid 
man? It seems oontrited on purpose, not mdrejy to 
render person and property insecure, and tp ;8|j9p the 
means of encouraging every kind of industry, bnt 
to force, as in a hot-bed, every evil tuu'dency ‘>f tbe 
native mind; to paralyse oonfidenw between man 
and man ; and to deprave a whole people as it is 
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possible M laWs tb deprave them. And after tlie 
abuses of this judicial systetn have been notol-iotis 
for aboht half a benWry, eflpebiftliy silioe the Ooblmo- 
he' Ootpidittee Repdrt of 1810, can yatliamenii 
pfeteiid tb belibfe Mail the hureanoratio (SoreWimeBft 
which has maintained them, has done its dtity tq the 
people of India ? Oaa Parliatnent yenture to ptclong 
the secret, irresponsible despotism of such a wrern- 
ment, for another twenty years ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

I’lNANOE ATffD PUBLIC WOKKS, ■ ' J 

Bomb o£ the most sagaoious o£ prmoas, suc6- i|8 
Diocletian and Queen Elizabeth, hare complained; 
that it was pext to impossible for even a wise add 
good ruler to find out the truth, when it was thh 
mterest of his annistera to odmbine together to 
deceive their sovereign. 

Never was this more strihingly exemplified thaw 
by the mystifioSttiOtt of Bug-latjd with regard to the 
©onditibU of the natives of India, by the bureanoratic 
GOverUmeatto which England commits her authority 
over them. Never was It more true tia% ^‘■what 
flatters the sovereigu generally forms the miilefjr of 
the people ; ” as we shall Bee whew I' examiuS what 
those ‘'‘^blessmgs of the British Rule, " which England 
imagines she confers upon India, really are? 

The most curious thing is, that although the 
imposture of the day is invariably exposed after- 
wards, the exposure never seems to reach the mass 
of the people of this country, but the next grdnd 
deception of the Indian Government is suooessfnl as 
any former one. This reminds me of the 
remarks of Maohiavelli on the Borgia I*dp8^'.*^S5 
simple are men, and so prone tO obey a'af' impulse 
feOtMVithout, that whoever ia wiMiugto deceive then! 
ivill alWaye find those who ars willing to be deoeiiind; 
Alexander VI never did anything else than deoauvd 
men, n<# ttottght of any thin^ pise,- and none Wei^ 
asserted wore* confidently, 'and swore to proffli’sei 
better and ikept them less than he didj nevertl^l,^| 
his deceptions always snooesded to a wieh|^4l|i^®if'te 
bo understood that part of tbe business Of 
ttghly. ” And this is the only part Of itha builtipaa ol 
life which the Bureaucracy Seems- to tiftdbiitaud i 
however, if the reader has the patienee to;^ throtfgn 
his chapter, I will show him that iirhbftsi'''We - entirely ^ 
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and immediately okange our system, and relieve In- 
dia from the incubus of a Bureaucratic Q-overnment, 
our affairs in that country cannot be saved from utter 
ruin : indeed it will be no easy matter tosave them 
now f 

, As the home authorities alwe^ys treat the question 
of public ,werj£8 as one of finance, I will taka a leaf 
out 0 ^ their book, and consider the subject in a 
financial point of view. What is it that now renders 
the state of the Indian flnatces dangerous and. 
unsafe, and far more so than they were in 1842, when 
Sir Ifcobart Peel strongly expressed his alarm aboht 
£hem ? It IS the steady increase of debt ; the almost 
invariable deficit ; the non-increase, the dooreaso in 
some instances, of the tax-paying power of the 
people j coupled with the unhealthy symptom of, an 
unnatural weakness in this tax-paying pnwer,^ Shd 
the confession of the Indian Government after it has 
tried taxes on everything susceptible of an impest* 
that it cahnot chrry taxation any further. Is not 
pnoh a condition pf the finances of a great empire 
»|nhhii:h J56. alarm any foreseeing Statesman ? 

dne source of , re venue has indeed increased, and 
just in time to save, us froih i adding spveral milliOtih 
more to the debt, .but, as this , soupcft bf reyb^lha iS 
one which forms no test ofithe ,geiieral ability of thp 
^people to pay taxes, although it now contributes 
a.bout one-eight of the net receipt of the_ Indian 
, Bl^phequer, it adds to the danger of our situation, 
thal'fehjs duty on opium is liable to great fluctuation, 
|ihd Mght any ,day he immediately and finally 
pitinguished (one-eight of the net revenue 1) by an 
jac^ of ocmmon sense the part of the Chinese 
(iovernment ; viz, by its permitting the cultivation of 
jthe poppy at home. , Surely, when the rpader ooiv 
jsiders the actual, embarrassment of the Indian 
finances, the yearly peril of losing one-eight ofithp 
pet revenue, and the cpnfessed inability pf th|i 
|Goiern,raent to impose more taxes, he mustfeefbo'^ 
^fl^ly huf own interests are involved ip plaoii^y 
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finances of India op. a sounder footing; for as the 
case stands, althongh it would ruin England to lose 
her empire in India, it is threatening our own fim- 
anoes with ruin to be obliged to keep it. , 

The most stattling point to English eyes is tte 
small tas-paying power of the people', A comparison 
with our own happier land will show the significance 
of this fact. In England the people pay on an 
average 2il. per head of population annually in taxes'; 
yet 60 far from the industry of the country's being 
crushed by such a btsTthen, the people never were so 
prosperous before; in case of war they could evident* 
ly raise a much larger sum* for the service of the 
jState, and in peace the yield . of the taxes increases 
with such regularity that a Ohancellor of the Ex* 
chequer may calculate on a sur|)Ias of labouf two 
millions sterling every year. In India the people 
pay only 6s, 4d per head, and, deducting the opium 
monopoly and about half a million of tribute from 
foreign States, the natives literally pay only 4s. 5d> 
per head of population annually in taxes; and yet by 
its owu admission tbe Government cannot raise any 
larger sum in case of an emergency, and so far frgm 
the yield of the Indian taxes regularly increasing and 
affording a surplus nearly four times as large as t}:i,M 
of England, in proportion to ihe number W 
.people, the Indian revenue would be aethally deplih- 
ingat this moment without an increase of territory 
sWUoh barings a corresponding increase of charges.^ 
a du^it not cleat that there must be sOipething 
'WuiagHiemiethlng completely rotten in such a state of 
tMnSfS'hJUsithls? The people are described by, Mr. 
Campbell awd ethers, as being full of indU|\p® 
energy, -and of Well' fitted to aooumnlate 
-Why 'then are 'they !ijo wretchedly poor? 
become and does %oW become of their .OTfthif'iiiwe 
capital? For it is evidently st8stiohary;_-u’lvftn un* 
patttrally low ebb, if it ,he not even ,dihii"i'’bing- 
Aye I we must ask it sooner or later ; and tbe longer 
we delay the greater becomes oiip PWh danger^ "Wbat 
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th,am become of tbe productive oupitarl 'of India ? I 
»am sorry to say tbu question opens a 4ark pa^e of 
English history j tfor M is inapo^aihle lio investigate 
this subject withont reoqgnisihg the efieot of foreign 
anal-adwinistration in draining away the capital of 
the natives of India. Independent of the illegitfr 
.mate gains of the. last nantnry, of the enormows snins 
of money absteaoted from the o'onntry in goo'd ofd 
•times, wHen it, mas possible for a young Englishman 
tq igo ont, with nothing at all, and rotnrn at the age 
.of thirty'-fouE with a fortune of a million sterling 
(vide the histories of Olivo, Paul Benfield, and scores 
of obscure '^Nabobs independent of the savings 
.of English oiSoials, who monopolise the most luora” 
tive employments in the State, and go home, of 
iConrse, when they have realised a fortune — indepen^ 
dent of the ‘resumptions ” of landed estates and the 
.gradual extinction of the native princes who spend 
their iaoomea in the country, to make room for more 
English ofSo.ial8--ih= other words, to provide more 
’)p,h'tvnnhg«r f<wc: the Hornet Onvernment — independent 
of all this, there is a regular drain in hard cash every 
yiear of about threje miUona steriing from India, fof 
claims in Bnglahd designated “the Horde Charges, 

. Now, it has been said by the historian., Professor 
Wilson, that the transfer of surplus revenue to 
England is an exhausting drain upon the resources 
•of the country, the issue of which is replaced by no 
redujSj it is an extraction of the life-blood from the 
•jfeins .'Off national industry, which no snbseqUont 
introduothm of nourishment is furnished to restore;” 
and some auoh effects must result from the annual 
transfer- of So large a proportion of the produce of 
Indian taxes fio-Bngland, To briiig the case home to 
Onr own feelimgs, let us conceive ourselves to ba 
subjugated, and obliged to ship off annually, without 
one farthing of return, the same proportion of our 
, taxes, which would be more than eight milHons 
Sterling, to some foreign country; to see besides, 
fweigners^oocupying all the valuable appointment^ 
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oilr public service, aud going borne with tbeir 
fortunes, and our great landed estates in a ootirs6 of 
gi^adual “resumption” by the Govefrnment; how 
Would our productive capital stand such a drain and 
S 116 h a system as this ? Should we not, at leasl;, 
OWpeot when We remitted our eight millions, to have 
a good administration ,in return ior our money ? 
We might be Sure our foreign masters would keep 
the peace in the country for their own sakes, but 
should we not expect them to do something for ours ? 
jpartioularlyf if "they prided themselves on being a 
Ohtistian peopie, much superior in morality to 
ChrielWetl ? filhotfla we not expect then to have an 
feqhitable revenue system, and a salutary administra- 
tion of justice, and abore all, oonsideriilg our heavy 
tribute, to haye our means of production encourtiiged 
and assisted ? or at the very least, that our foreign 
hulers would not crush us ito the earth by throwing 
cruel and wanton jObstructions in the way of our 
industry? Well, modest as these expectations majf 
Seem, they have all been disappointed by the 
OovCrnment of an Bnglish bureaucracy m India 1 * 

I have shown what sort of revenue and judicial 
systems have been vouohesafed to the natives, and 
will now show what has been done for theih trade. 
But first, in order to appreciate the obstacles Which 
have mocked the hopes of the natives^ and doomed 
%heir industry and skill and the natural blessings of 
Iheir Shiite the course of unfruttMrless, it is necea- 
iiary ttf tmderstand clearly that trade is the instru- 
’sneht eHI production. This point is so imj^ortant, that 
d must lt%xouBed for’dWelling Upon it'a little, ' ' ' 

The^ reason that trade, m other wordSjJ/hbihir 
merOe meroiutn) or exchap^Sr?# 

in strummit "“'of " production, is this: exchange 
;permit8 that"e^tuiAt'ow of labour which alone gives 
waluc to labour i 'b'y’fenabling diffieroirt ®i|Sn to obtaift 
arbioles of Utility Or 'luxuiyi -which ■'they perhaps 
could Uot prodube at-*al|, pj? -could-only produce with 
great iliffioulty- and loss o| time-^ifl . return for other 
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thsings which, from their edaoation or gen,ias, ox so^ 
or olimate, they csin produce with case." tTutil, 
therefore, commerce or exoiange is introduced Wo a 
cotintry, and as long as every body is ohliged . iof 
produce and rdanufacture everything he' requ(re's 
for his own oonsumptionj .men remain of hecesslti; in, 
a state of fcdrharmm and exf^rnme poverty. 
which they can only emerge irt pijoportfon to the* 
divisioh or labour effected by their progress in 
commerce. And in the state of barbarism or non,- 
exo^iange, men are inclined to be idle because they 
can get no reward for being industrious j but whed 
commerce or eichanga introduces the division of 
labour, and gives a value to labour, by offering men 
what they covet in exchange for their own prodUo* 
tiona, than the idleness of tho savage is gradually 
transformed into the industry of civilised man. I^i 
has, therefore) been laid down' as * an axiord, that 
♦‘facility of exchange is the viyifying prihoiple, the 
very soiil of industry. 

^ r But, whenl if is clearly understood that eichangel 
or - oOmuidroe fS the* instrument of production, it 
becomes evident that w&a,tever in any country 
renders this instrument tOo expensive to be used, 
is so far mortal to that oountry^s iudiisfr^ ; and thdt 
in any country where goods cannot’ be brought to 
market without an enormous waste of time and 
moneiy in carrying them hundreds of miles over 
,‘*me,re traoks,^‘ then, in the same degree that the 
want of.roads in such a country deprives the people 
pi the inStrAuent of production, viz., eommerce or 
exchange) tp> the same extent it must forbid 
progress; it must ensure poverty; it must 
-Stop industry, and pi'event the division of labour ,* 
,it must neutralise Q-od’s' blessing on the soil, 
and tend to keep the inhabitants barbarians and 
paupers. In applying this conclusion to India, I 
^nmst remind the reader that as trade is fh'e instrn- 
mmit,,of production, every unnecessary obstacle to 
tha frii^dn Qf the natives, which the Q-overnmeiit has 
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thrown in their way or else hegl^ctpji ^ 91 - 
remove in frilftli^ent of its acknowledged dpty, ha^ 
lieen so m^oh positive rppressidp qf the ir . n^eans qE. 

? rodpotiop, and 80 pijich destruction of their' capital,' 
et r undertake to pyove that the Goyerpipept 
ipfliotep Ijoth thesp injuries on the people of India j' 
ip has at one tipip '(ihrown the piopt rpinous obstpolea.' 
ip the wpy of their tr^de, and at another time! 
declined to pemove, ohsta'cles when r.dniitt;ng that 
it wp-s its dpty 'to 80 : ney, ir.ci-oJihii) as it may 
dppear, )t pap evep prevented otkers frpm doing so,, 
^pd the* epnseijiiepoe ja, tljiat pt thds ,day the trade, 
qfjndif is Ijttt a miserable fraotiop of Vfhat it ought 
to be, apd tho pauperised natives cannot afford to 
pay taxes enougli to keep the iinapees in safety, to 
the danger and discredit of England- As an example 
of this, it is wox-th noticing that the total estiiuatod 
receipts from, the lap d soa customs of India for 
18^P»5i, pre only , ppe million pirie hppdrod odd 
tKou'atihd pounds (including si:x hiindredi odd 'thoua-. 
apd .pounds tor salt, which, ^smoe the reduction o£ 
dptyj i's fa|t . underselling and spperseq^ing the, 
Grovernipent manufacture, apd 

r.evppue frqm the salt mppopoly.) Eow> per^o .ipa|.; 
great fact I the oustonis of a mighty empirpj- ahQupds . 
ing in noble rivora apd fine harbours j possessing, 
thousands of miles of copst, and rich in paluraJ pro- 
duct^; in cotton, tobacco, coffee, toa, silk, sugar, sandal- 
wood, linseed flax, rice, tallow wool, nutmeg, cinnamon, 
pepper, indigo, and a vast number of grains and 
fruits J and containing a naturally intelligent and 
indnsti'ipus population, larger than that of ail Europe^ 
oncp indeed coiitaining hundreds of tbousands of 
merchants, manufacturers, ^hd country gentlemen iu 
the Interior of the 'country, whom we have ruined, — , 
the total customs of such an Empire only yield, 
1,974,5561.1 (And at the same time' it is !spidthafi 
England is paying twenty . millions sterling a-year, 
more than necessary for supplies which she could^ 
obtain at a cheaper'" rate from "Indial. I know it 
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asserted in answer to the above “ great faot,” that 
no obnsiderable increase in the oustonls retenue of 
Jndla is possible, for the following rea80iiS'*“thftt,, 
tlie native, is contented with a little rice fdr his food, 
and scanty clothing for his dress, and;' his /sir itMt# 
do pot dispose him to profit by the advantages ot 
commerce. I should not answet enoh drivo^llibgi as* 
this, if I had not- observed that no n^stifioatiott iS' 
too gross to be imposed*^ OB nnthittking people Niiit%' 
regard to the natives of India ; as, however, every* 
fihing must be answered', I will' remark — Istly,, 
T-hat if the native were so easily aontented, he wonid 
be different from all the rest of the human race. 
2 ndly, That the assertion is contradicted by our 
^perienoe ; for whenever the natives in our employ- 
ment, or in private occupations, gam more than the» 
mass of the people, they immediately indulge in bettOr 
food, better clothing, finery of all sorts, equipages if 
they can, and vying with one anotherin- osteut^iOuS' 
entertamments, which are leather aatonishing"-'im a*" 
gebplo of^ew iodfits • in short, they go on like the* rest^ 
of thVw^orld.'* ’ 8 rdly, I belieVe that* the passions of 
Vahity^and sensuali'ty are much more common to menu 
.^I say nothing about Women-Hihan the* passion oi^ 
avarice, which is always the vioe oflth® smallev^nfim*' 
her, and the Indians might be rep'rOaohfed 'for exitra- 
vaganoe on high feasts and holid>ays, but not for 
avarice. Perhaps I may as well give onecxainple, ontf 
ofmany^to show that the few wants of the natives 
are all moonshine. 

- The scene of the following occurrence, cited by 
Mtr< Chsipf|aan, was a district inhabited by the most 
nnoivilised tribe in India. Mr, Penwiok says 
‘-f'Our spechlations in the oouhiry threw in a oironla*' 
tion of about one lac of rupees ( 10 , 000 ?.) yearly; the* 
effect of this on the condition, appearance, and 
comfort of the Ghonds was remarkable within the'*’ 
first 7ear, and continued to improve. Those who*- 
Were seen with a piece of cloth scarce covering theiir^ 

B^fd^OsS, were hardly to be recogfiised With deoeht* 

~ 4'- l ^ 
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‘ dhatis, * good ‘dooputas,’ &o. Same*, eyen oarried 
tjrts so far ag to rival tie gayest of the civilised who 
came there with us. The Zemindars and others 
were glad to buy, when they could- afford it,.,ohinta, 
handkerchiefs, or a piece of red broad-cloiht, 
genknives,. pocket-knives,, and scissors, bepafbp, 
maokin demand. The men led the way, but the, 
women soon began to fancy a ‘sarree’ and a 'ohowlee' 
would not display their charms to less advantage- 
grom this it appears that among unoivilisedi 
people men are vainer than, women 1 and that the^ 
natives are ready enough to prodt when they can by 
the .adwabtages of , oommerce. In fact, India has 
been famous fonher commeroe ajl through history, 
till the reign of. a BureanoKacy, and the, traces of 
former wealth, and ewen Itantyi, %re yiaihle all over, 
the country, Alter all, this is, nu.r'old sjfpr^ t'hat thOj' 
commerce of India is not susceptible, of increase^ 
When it was proposed to throw open the monopoly 
of the Indian trade in 1813, the organs of the 
Bureaucracy vehemently asserted, among other 
pleasant things, to wit, that the destruction of the- 
monopoly would “ subvert our Indian Umpire, ” 
“ saorifi-ce the happiness of the natives, " and. 
** imminently endanger the British Constitution 1.^'-— , 
besides these cheerful 'views, they insisted upon ifc 
that tie experience of two centuries had proved-ithat* 
the Indian trade oouM not msmoaso . , 

1 Well,, the export of the- Oompaiay waa then abont^ 
One' inillioB sterling, and-Barliamenh faced the above 
terhttrs So-ifarias to allow; private traders-to compete^ 
WiththesiOempmy. In I86a, the* export had risen to 
nearly: toivaadMaons,, and the Company's- share. cf ^iji. 

had dwindldd.:t0*149, h93ij On this Parliament toeh 
another step imadvanoo, and suspended*, the Ooitt?, 
pany’s rights to- trade, when*, without visibly^. ?^ hhdaii- 
gerimg the British. Constitution^ ” , tW escpo^,^ , rose 
rapidly to six miliione and w^ 

average it has stopped forsthe last' te^jyfars, show- 
ing that ai-new limit hae beeft nesspbed, . where we are* 
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^agpitfn told that the Indian trade oawnot imreasfi^ 

' Eowever, halving^ gone flo far, I may as well 
mention what the fq# limit is, and after exj^laiuiag 
it, I^ha”. r’fh-hffh very no-voas at lihe 'thanght gf 
/'the i! I shall yenthre §0 

propo^^e the retioval df an obstacle which pifeJireatS 
thhciphnelo?! of Indian trade to abent eight times 
its presbnt amontit. Mt- Chapman has shown it ho 
he a gbtieral sthtistioal law that the, consumption 6l 
ohy manpfaotures by the varioi^s civilised countries 
oI |rhe World^ is in the proportion of our facilities of 
ooi'^fhuhio,atiou with the localities where those mattUf 
facturep are oopsunjied. Thus thejconsumption of our 
colteu rpannfaotures by the British West Indies is of 
jWe value of about 14s. per head of the population per 
anniim; by Ghili, 9s. by Brazil, 6s. 5d, ; by Cuba, 
6s. 2d.j by Para, 5s. 7d. ; by Central America, lOd. * 
by Indin, about 9d . ; s-^d by Mexico^ a country as 
pbadless as India, |nd not possSssing natural -advauV 
agep corresponding to,the navigable rivers of Pehgal, 
hyy.Mejfeiop, 6c?.' per head, per annum. Iforeover', 
Ijfei'Cha^pmah has shown that even of this small 
aVsrage for Inilia, the matiyes supplied through 
Bombay oply take One-‘half, .because they , 'W?nht the 
means of oommuaioatidu/ iwhibh; ta spine Saiitaht, 
nafeare has a®<>?’^bd ’ .tp Bengal au^'Agra by tteir 
rivers. ' “ , 

The unavoidable inference from thp above is that 
Odrbhd’ian trade is at' present limited ,to the coasts 
ajpd Shorps of’ oue or' two rivprs, in that great 
empirS, and that we oanh ardly be said to have a 
trade 'With "the interior, Owing to want of means of 
transit’' an, 4„' of 'tolerable oOmmnnioatiops, all over 
India, apd fn 'hv'erji' One :of 'the PresidenoieS) not 
excepting BengSl Shd Agra, jss I will show by and 
hy. This, then, ‘the Want of roads, the want of 
S$ 0 p carriage, this' is the new (limit to the trade of 
Irfafa— this is the ‘only reason why it og^ijmoi ino‘fe,as 6 ^ 
&pd why a people described by Mr. . Oampbelbai 
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B^pitalists eagerly efnl^ajrk in isf.!! feiflds pf pnter- 
.pfiseB," and w|iy they are “hontehtea with' a little 
,rioe for tpeir feed.” ^o. &o. '&o. j heoa^ae is at 
present physiaap.y impossible' for them id avdiU ilsem^ 
seines of commerce for want of means of transii, ' ' ' 

I may es well notice here the oh'ligatiohs of tie 
.Ci-oyer:diP®a^ With respect to pi^blio works in Jnafft. 
I have S'lre^'^.y observed that oomtppn humahity 
.should i»dp9e us to encourage and asHst the pieanl 
•pf produoticn among ^ people, from Whom we dmp 
ae large a proportion 91 their capital, wnd I have 
shown how the want of roads in any country tends to 
keep its inhabitanta .barbarians and paupers. 

, I w^sl pow remsrlcth®'* if* India, where not only 
yth'B p^*h^oea but t^ie’ hftiye airlstocraoy, who used 
from religious motives to be iub 8 |i liberal in hjsepntiug 
public works', are' fast dis^pearibi uude^'flie in- 
fluence of our dominion, m iudih'as^p'tjhiph, it'-ha? 
been the immemorial usage for' the §tate to oopa- 
^rpot many indispensable public works "for the 
jpeople. In India it is recognised as an historical 
fact that part of the yeyenue is received by the 
^overument as trustee for the people, to he dm- 
biirsed in public works ; and not only was this^hnty 
inculcated in the institutes of J'anierlane, 'and' dm’ 
charged by all good Jtfogul and Hindoo Spypreigns, 
,80 th,a.t the country is covered with 
^j^prhu ejspouted by them, but its obJigu^iW: 

#|f #t'y has all along been admitte.d Bmiih 

HovdTnmcnt' in .theory, though UPf ' .Fodneed 
practice, ' 

Kevertheless, one of thb .witbhssef most dia- 

■tinotly admitted this obllga.ti'oni’hefd^e the jOomiBTOe 
of IS'IS, offered, some' ,e.xq,pes .tor the' h.egkofc'^f 
public works by the (Jpyemwbntj' and I must now 

w whf^t , Ppfif frpe' wn^h Mr'- Man glos 'stated,, that 
the means , 9 f oonstrudtiug rdads, &c., could , not', be 
f aUpd. fia in BngiwI. by lopal taxation; and 'added, 
pOp the prompting pf &ir that “with 

.reference to th® iudispnsitieu 9 t the uatiyes to 'ahv- 

"u. '‘-'i;,-!-,. ^ I ^ ^ ~ 
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Irliat is new, toll's coaid not well be levied ob’ 
p'oads and; oawals. aS' a toeanS of* reimbnrsament.’’’ 
Well, supposing they oonld not*, tbe ^ovewament haa 
always been tSpa'idrinditeotly for any sudU'Woi'Ie, by tbe* 
“magical effebt'/*’ as-Mt. • Williamsom Ramsay called 
it, of a new road in'oteating weaRb in India* I will 
giye bjin O^tbe-instanoer orted tb ibe' above O'om- 
injibbisb by Gtbaeifa'l Bfiggs, of tbb efieot of 0 |)ening a 
now gbaut on tbc Copiptab; »oad>: •*'inooilrj>lbte as tbe 
road was, tbe tvallVt; oftbe- poft of Obmpiab dhting 
three years had increased from 160,0001. to 400,00011, 
’ttndf the dustoins had' alSO' in creased from 4j6021.to^ 
b&jOlSl.; withimthe same period. ’’ 

*’ Bbt why could not tolls be levied ? Mr. Mangles 
’tfad'd, the Indian strenuously resists any effort at 
new taxation ; and' cited tbe resistanoe of Bareilly 
to a police tax to prove the fact. Now Mr. Mangles 
'ought to have'known that tbe sedition' of Bareilly 
was oSiused by tbe brhtal tyranny of a I'ow over- 
bearing na'tiVe, who was plkced' at' the head' of the 
ppKbe by the ^itisb aaihorities, and' empowered* to ■ 
‘infeodt^de^al'^r. wfiioh ebOttld anpersede the old self- 
•gbveriiinentbf the city^ altbongh' this* ruffian ha'dj 
noteri'6ti3lji 'beett''guiHy of many acts^ of oppression, 
and extortion, and. waS sit that very time tir ptoblro 
defaulter himself' 'wHo' fbt- fbur years* had' set* ihe 
collector at defiance. A’nd'* when Mr, IMlangles ahid* 
'that similar measurea 'of the (Jovemment* were 
•’^always resisted' a Voiltranoe, he ought to have- 
'* known'bhat the very same measure which was resisted, 
at Bareilly was adopt od without the slightest resist- 
'&ndi in Bengal (as in other places), because there the- 
Government conformed to the custom of the conntry,, 
and introdnOed’the measure through the agency of the- 
natural chiefs^ and representatives of the people^ and 
it is worth rendarking-, thattbe effbot of this Govern- 
ment measure of substituting its own police for thb' 

< old local and municipal po-l'ice, has been the* almost 
* utter privation of protection and safety to person, 
w honour/throttgbont Bengal. - ' 

-'/m' 
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h is not the case therefore that Q-ov-ernmont-oan. 
not impose new taxesj if it introduces them • accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, , and allowsvthe' 
people to feel that their representatives have, been 
consulted previously ; the only real difficulty is to • 
conceive any tax that would, be new- in India Iffor 
everything has been taxed, already, down- to shops* 
and implements, down do .such things as fishermen's i. 
nets, vsrorkmen’s tools, .and-barhers’ ntensilsl and. this, 
odious tax is still levied in Madras, It is. no doubt . 
true that, public works oaunet now be. constructed < 
by local taxation. in most parts of. India, because the* 
OrovernnijDnt bas ^i^nbrnddhe people • of. their. capital ( 
by. its. v/ioions revenue system, .and. deprived them of 
the power of, v.olautary effort, for a^ whilei* But if 
public works-were oonatruefeed. thby couldi bninain— 
tained. by local taxation-; which is nbw- dolngji a^d i 
has done a good deal in India, Eor., instanoey the > 
Indian press has for. some time past notioeddboi aot . 
of large towns such. as Kurraohee,- Surut, MussOorie, , 
Shahjehanpore, . several ochers under, the Agra 
Glovernment, and Lahore,. Broaoh,, Belgaum^Poon ah,, 
Ac., coming forward one after another to avail them* 
selves-of enactments permitting them .to < levy looal, 
rates for sanitary and. muaicipal, purposes,.. Agttfn, 
wheni Lieut-Greneral Briggs was administering the> 
pro-vinoes of O&ndeish he,, actually, began i m^ing; 
rcads-aiadima-when, the, ryots were* better* off, by 
nurely voluntary local contributions; andl I have^ 
falOyra the same thing* done elsewhere.- Another- 
gein|!|ii|U<an^W>ho.had suooeededyhis. father as a.lahd- 
Cvi^ner ih Ihdih;^ told the Committee in, 1848, with-i 
refetettbb torthe' ,oo-operatron.of the natives. in. 
ing‘roadS),‘^iOnjCaa?db anything, with, them-, ii '^uj 
only mason ,withiiheia*,niad, show., them- yon+ Jt^dSi |fe» 
for their benefit, ,,ani4 not4or- a< fresh snb jeetfblfiaixa- 
tion.,” Ee added- that locaHjaxationmighifhfefiedop-- 
ted to for the maintenance <of io»4s-an4‘hW'dges, aifidl 
instanced a case where he had toade *„ road» andK, 
astabUshed a-ferry, assigning; th.K toll of the ferry 
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to ibo maintenance of the ; bnt subsequently 
|he Q-ovOrnment bad 4oDbl6d the toll on tbe fon-y, 
and refu864 to giro ^nyfi^iftg repairs of the 

roiid : and be said ttjat iij bis exparienoe a very 
darge fppd r^isOd'from the tolls on fairies in J^ala- 
bar, -%p;prOpniated as sqrpluS royenue (contrary 
fo an ixpbest iaw), abd ’'l®* applied to tbe making 
or bbf aitipg of reada. Tbe same oomplarint is made 
to tbie day Id l^adraS) and I shall presently notice a 
Similar opinplaint in [^engal' 

With regard to the natural disposition of tbe 
natives to contribute to public works, it is wortli. 
n.oti*oing that the Indian jonmals in the diJ^event 
rrasidencies regplariy pnbhsb an annual list of tbe 
public works constructed by private individuals 
among tbe natives; and one opulent I-’arsee merobant 
pt j^ombay has actually spent in this way, on roads; 
bridges, tanks, wells, caravanserais, sohools, kospitals^ 
religious edifloes; (S:o.,tb9 enormous ‘Sutn of tdOjOOOZ, 
stempg, Qu a formet joooasion, March, 1850, in 
niotioiUg-tbe iaOt that the anxiety of a rich native to 
bu'fld som® ^Ork vfas often frusti'ated by the 

want of a small addition to -tbe sqm be pould devote 
to it, and inVairily reopa^mendiiig tbe (government 
to encourage this spirit by making qp the dedoipney, 
"The Ifriopd " quotes the following passage from 
Colonel Sleeman : "Thp respectable merchants lay 
.out their accumulated wealth in the formation of 
those works which shall seoure for thorn from 
generation to generation, the blessing of the people 
' 'of the towns in which they have resided and those 
of the aountry aroupd. ” 

But to ieturn to Mr- Mangles, I have shown that 
this gentleman- was under a mistake when -he stated 
•that the natives resist « houtfomae every attempt 
to impose a new tak ; but when he added that "owing 
to their indisposition to anything thqt is new, toMsf 
cannot well be levied, he made a very Oonsiderable 
mistake indeed for an old Secretary of the Board of 
Beve^ue and an East India Director, In the Eisst 
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pjiace tolls on the roadsj under the name of transit 
duties, but real Iona fide tolls, hare existed froiu 
time immemorial in India, and we hare always 
levied such tolls In the second plaoe, tolls on the 
ferries were established by the Ferry Act of ISIQ", 
which provided that the surplus profits, aften 
paying the expenses of the ferry, should be app] iei ' 
to the making and repairing of roads, bridges, &c. 
&c., and I have shown how the Government yiol®'tes 
this law. In the third plaoe, tolls on the public ro^'ds, 
passed by local Act's, have been in opferation in tho 
Borpbay Presidency for more than a quarter of a 
oe;qtuny, and’ the following result of experience will 
s!iibw wheMdr tolls baiitfot be Iboked' to ds a means 
of reimibnrcemdnfc '' PKo 'Govhrnrdbnt have made in 
all Western India bu^ dno’b'ft 6f bHdgdd ’ and ^n^aca- 
damised road into the interior, 72 ■'inileS* Ibhg, add’ 
this is a road made for purely rhilltary ob|e 0 ts, add* 
leading not to any great mart for commerce, but to 
the garrison toWn at Poonah. Nevertheless, one toll 
on this road which yielded in the first year 4001., 
HOW yields regularly about 40001 per annum, and on 
strength of such a receipt a company was formed at 
Bombay for the purpose of making roads in the 
interior as a private speculation, if the GoyernmeVt 
would allow them to levy tolls, whose amount ii was 
to fix itself, which offer, with the charactbristio 
fealofisy of a bureaucfatio d'espOtism, the Government 
Refused' I 

' ;^"t "thd tadst unacoonathMa ^iatako of Mr, 
fisserting that our transit duties iwel^e 
s.'u,6ji.ft^e8’^ds'tfa& aiwayi existed in Native Stafrbs\^ 
Thiare'nler§^Vo6essary tdv ■'mle' t6 -re-establislt. thsi 
fsiots of t'h'e^Cfilejjnbf) IpB'reiy to preve that the 
transit duties'^ t^eleW^ply, 'tolls, but to show Iflffet the 
(Government hd'k ddhe .all' i^ could to aeStrey the 
trade of India, and'we dfe b’ohnd W*n‘ake=tfe‘MMive8 
all the reparation We can for Su,dh iajiitfetf. •Theolily 
authority I will refer to is Mr- Kevsiyan^'s Eeport, 
mentioned in terms of praise by Mr; Mangles." 
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ttKis report says, that as the transit duties oawa 
ite us, they were merely tolls on quantities, paid hy 
instalments, aooordiDg to the distance travelled, just 
lilce English tilifttpike tolls j so light that no one 
thought of evading therh, hnd requiring no forms 
or pernlfts,' SO that every one oOhld oome up 
to tMt toli-bah' -without fear * an'd though diifOrent 
hltids of ai^tioles tnight someMmes he bhar^d at 
different rates, and the number Of Ai^btent Jates was 
vjftUoh fewer than in England, the utmost the turn- 
,pike man oould do was to ask a slight additional tOll.^ 
and on its payment let them proceed, without search 
oy detention under any circumstances. The Report 
thus describes what the Q-overnment made of these 
duties ; after having in its own phrase “consolida- 
ted,'' them, that is, taken for their standard 
the whole amount of tolls levied on goods 
going the greatest distance (so that a Kensington 
gardener bringing a feW potatoes to London, would 
hdve to pay us much hs if he took them from Land's 
End to Edinbnrghj <@nvernment enacted that the 
toll was hbt to be levied 'at the toll-bar, but only at 
the Custom-houses. At thebe Ottstom-houses, which 
were comparatively few in Humber, and ftequeWtly a 
hundred miles off, the tolls Were tO be paid and 
permits granted for the transport of goods, W'hen the 
Oolleotor was at home to sign them ; though as this 
fdrfctionary was often away on what he considered 
much mqre important business, and the clerks re- 
quired feeing to hurry them, and there were legions of 
applicants, permits were not always to be had under 
several days-— (so that the Kensington gardener 
would have to go and wait a few days at Birmingham 
for a permit to bring his potatoes to London). — > 
“ That such should be the state of our Oustoma 
regulations, " says Mr, Trevelyarr, “ is a remarkable 
historical fact which will not easily be credited by 
Idle next generation. ” 

' After the permits were granted, the rate of ten 
p'OT behl for metals, . and five to' tbn per oeatr'fbf 
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•ofilior articles, with, five per cent, extra for ,what were 
supposed to be the principal towns, and fifteen per 
cent, more on Indian than English piece goodei, and 
ten par cent, more on Indian than English metals;, 
after the permits were granted, and the g0(?d8' 
reached their destination, nothing more was required 
than to send to the nearest Oustom-house t^nd take 
out'' divided permits-” for their distribution.' 
"This, ” says Mr. Trevelyan, " is a fact worthy of 
being recorded for the information of posterity. If 
we were to encourage swamps, or aooumulale 
mountains between the different districts of our 
eqnntJ.''y^ we could not paralyse their industry so 
effectually , as we are doing by this scheme of 
finance.” . 

However, when once the permits Wetb fibttdlie'd,' 
the goods were as free as air, and tiie ’indn -at tkh 
toll-bars, happily named "Ohokeys, *' had nbthifig 
more to do with them than simply to ascertain their 
exact identity; that they were neither more, nor less, 
nor other, nor superior in value to, nor packed in 
a- different way from, the goods specified in the 
permits , to search them if they had a doubt on one 
of these points ; to confiscate them if they could 
prove any difference ; hut if they merely thought 
"which they can always do, ” says the lldpbrt, eni^ 
fietain them till they could or would Wtltp tb the 
ceUeqtor, perhaps a hundred miles off, Ifl a roadless 
obuntry,, and get instructions on the subject. "If,” 
sayS; Iifci. !lfrevelyan, "it were desired to depress the 
produetiye power of Indian indnetry to the greatest 
possible eixkoAif ooiUld apy sohemci be devited for tKb 
purpose more l|^eotual than this ? Although, wd 
now ocular demonstration of its existence, .y^^J 
it has once been abolished, the world will 
difficult to believe that Such a system 
been tolerated by us for the hetUr i>f d 
Eemember that, reader, for tHe bftUr faH of a 
•century I 

Eut as these men at' the Ohokeyft ' etidently ba| 
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tfie po#^r to trkie of fte country/ 

\fiiat sort of A§n' djd' We (SOvernofWt p'rovidO for 
tae purpose t tb relkte although they 

h_^ad in ftkof no fo# thdfr pay, less than that of 

iptuy wfii diitxtely twallowed up by the 

of theit 'dffibefn. stationery, &o. / 
^fKMgh^thfrd hk'vir’ii^&a i sbf tdts thb' Bbpott, 
® S^IS^'^a^ltltehf hti-?r d;>graK.-''o!-. : although ^O«0 
funblt'otiarjiea ^efe uiMvo-sui y Vi.'i'd and despised, 
Wey^dohld’ ndt^^ aecdpt their plabeS without fotfeitih|^ 
a1|^ ■pfp'fee'^aions tb character, and their name,Whh 
Bynonymbua with that of rogue ; yet theit post ooia- 
manded a high saleable price, and a place in the 
Customa was looked upon aS a certain fortune, 
Forced, according to the Report, to get their living 
by extortion, their brutal tyranny and insults to 
yiomen were almost certain Of impunity j the mer- 
chant trould not oomplaifn, for he dreaded nothing so 
much as their himply doing their duty, and acting 
tp thh, Ifther hf the Ihtr, by which they coaid at 
?i.n| timh at‘d|i the trdde *of the oOnntry; and the 
native t/aWilSrS add pilgrdin'S, though loud enough 
in private’ cbmpl^int, hduld not aSord the time and 
ihoney neoessar^ to go ba'ckto the spbf iliild identify 
hnd prosecute a cttlprit. The ^oonse'q'iiehC'’e Vtail that 
the trade, the rery eiistehce of the peoplb, chhld 
Wy, be^ maintained by an peiVehsal system of 
ffahd hpd siUtiggling j* the rich Were obliged to 
W^y, jfh their buSiUess in bollusion with the 
; the poor we^O their 'daily victims j 
and thds, by the Agency of these scoundrels, suppor- 
ted by the of patrol's, did the (Jovemnitat 
^' convert'the whole Stirit,6e Of the country ihto oUe 
chokey, a ’mhUsirOtiS System of universal excise 
•?. 1 ihd'u.stfioas part of the bommunity to 

Ahe ,mpat oruOl penlltles. 

n “"^The truly barbarous aUd 'deSttUctiye stateof 
things above de”sorlhed, ” says Mr. TreVelyAn, “ had 
SZi ®*iutenc 0 under the Native system : ” ahd ha 
*•mterht68■|hat “ht will_;;'appuar''almos*b iWorUdihfe in 
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ittotEer age that a ^ysteta which. b6long3_^ only to 
times of barbarism should have been deliberately 
established and obstinately persevered in bj ie- ’’ 
And while the reporter insists agalin and agaui .on 
the ‘'litterly barbarous', and tradedestroying effie,qtfi 
dt this systein, he is quite as much shocked by it^. 

pernicious effect on the national morals." He 
says, “ this system may be said to be productive of 
universal crime, " — It is a great moral peat, " — and 
he explains how it corrupts the whole body of the 
people. Here I oatrnot help exclaiming, shall we 
for ever be content to: listen to “ the annual concert 
df praises', sung from yaar to year, upon the Indian 
government)’ and the inereaSiniig happi“®®® 

Indian people, when they are all the ■vfbile sinking 
into deeper pdverty and wretchedness?'^ 
for ever be satisfied with the solemn plausibilities, of 
public despatches and Haileybury addresses, when 
it invariably turns out afterwards that the natives 
have been cruelly oppressed? Will the English 
heart never heat for India, a country that has con- 
tributed so largely to our wealth and greatness, and 
to which a generous people owe so much proieotion, 
and kindness, and justice ? 

To resume; Mr. Mangles took credit to tku 
Government for having abolished the trahsit'dutie^ 
“ in consequence of Mr. Trevelyan's Report." I 
flfld as usual that Mr, Mangles was under a mistake. 
In the first place, unless such a true friend of *ha 
nMirbS gs I/ord William Bentinok, backed by U high 
fepatatiori)- ind a strong politiokl ' connexion at 
home, hud ventured to call for this Report, thp 
transit duties^might have gone on to this day. - Hi, 
the second placd, it was not 
puh'lic Settoda/1, atfd the -weekly 
Indian journals’ of this “ curse 
Was, US the ‘<Fri’eUd of India" 
taut and reiterated retnUnstratfces of^hbrpfeSs which 
at length forced the relU'ctaut GbvemiiUejit to repeal 
these duties. The reader may judge by the dates 4 


the Repori l^'the 
reprobation 'tby th® 
of the eoiintry it 
h i the cons- 
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tiiS Report was dated Janaary Ist, 1884, and these-' 
duties were not abolished for two years afterwards 
in Bengal, four years afterwards in Bombay, and ten 
years afterwards in Madras, where there was 
actually greater oppression thap I have described — • 
ten years after such a Report as Mc. Trevelyan’s ! 
Moreover, judging from the habitual insensibility 
of the Bureaucraoy to the welfare of the natives, 
shown by protracted over-assessments and other 
things, I believe it was not merely the public scandal 
in the press -v^hioh caused the abolition of the transifc 
duties, but the argument of their assailants, that, 
owing to the efforts of trade to escape from such 
trammels, and the multiplication of ohokeymen to 
prevent it, and its destruction of other sources 
of revenue, the system was ending by entailing a 
loss of money on the Government. 

And now is it not shocking to feel the proved 
impossibility of getting any such grievance as this 
redressed by i^arliament? This is proved by experi- 
6noe tfo be the present state of the case. The on ly 
chance of the natives to get any bad system altered is 
that the Bureaucracy may themselves think at lejngth 
that they are losing money by it y but it always 
requires years to get aUy change made iu the 
strongest oases : and meanwhile, until after the 
ohauge, the public in this country are kept entirely 
in the dark as to the existence of the grievance, and 
lUysftfied as usual j and it is hopeless to complain to 
the House of Commons. In that House, any aoousar 
Won against the Indian Government, though backed 
by as mnoh Resumptive evidence as is required for 
any grand jury presentment, is sure to be voted a 
‘bore and treated as a calumny. It is sufficient for 
one or two offiioial men to get up and oiie every 
occasion on which the Government has done right, 
omiting to mention the ICng previous pressure :^om 
without which forced it to leave off doing wrong ; 
then- to' admit that there may be some trifles in which 
thlldlEdaah ^ministration is uot a.’^ite pei;|^ 0 ft|,,yi^ 0 t, 
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'tlidngfti with regard to the particular grievance 
complained ofj all the stories about that are 
in^ithout foundation, and, with regard to the othelr 
trifles, really Government is going ahead as fast as' 
it can, and doing everything to make everybody happy 
and comfortable •, and on this sort of routine ex- 
planation, the few members who are left, just enough 
to make a House, these few decide that the official 
is right and the complainant is wrong, and get rid 
of the subject with a precipitation which shows that 
India is the bugbear of members of Parliament, 

I appeal to the debate of June, 1850, for proof 
(if what 1 Say : Considering the excessive and all but 
ifisuperahle 'difficulty cif finding out anything about 
mal-administration in India, considering that no 
information can be procured except from such 
unwilling witnesses as the servants and depen-’ 
dents of Government itself, it was evident, on 
the occasion I refer to, that where so mnch was 
proved, in spite of every difficulty, the accusation 
could be fully proved if a fair trial were allowed, 
and yet the House at once refused a fair trial. And 
what is the consequence ? That as the Bureaucracy 
feel that no amount of injury to the natives, and ffo 
degree of danger to the interests of England will’ 
induce Patliameut to interfere, ‘‘ it takes' years "Of 
priyate reports, and then years of public notoriety 
andlfoandal, to get any grievance redressed in Ihdia.” 
Sttoh has been the case in instances of the most cruel 
oyer-alSeBSment, of the non-employment of the 
natites,^ of the jiidicial system, the transit duties, and 
various other things, and So it promises to be in’ 
the Case of pnbfio ■Works* : ' 

I will jianSe hOrb to mark the progress of my 
monti I begaE‘'b^_ Showing why the natives 
exp'eot to have their means of production enoOttlf aged 
and assisted by - Weir 'foreign rftlers/ and' why,* 
exchange being the instrument of produbtioa, they 
might expect that our Government would do every- 
thing to help their trft'd®, "'and -nothing" to repress 
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tkeip industcy, apA Rrevenfc the acourqulatioB o£ 
their oapitalj when it had to support the annual drain 
to England. Newerthelass, I undertook to show that 
heoause the Q-oyernment bad thrown some obstacles 
in the Way of tieir trade, and not done its duty in 
removing others, the capital of India had been lost, 
its oonimeriOe wasted away,, its ftaanoes involved, 
and its people broken in s.pirit and in. fortunes. I 
have theuefore shown, first, what tfi© G-overnment 
has done to destroy the commerce of India by transit 
duties, "deliberately established and obstinately 
pei’severed in, for the better part of a century,” and 
only recently and reluctantly abolished ; and I will 
no-W show injuries the Q-overnment has inflicted by 
not making roads, &o. 

It may be as well to begin by giving an example, 
as the illnatration, not the measure, of this injury 
in the history of a partionlar branch of commerce, 
because the reader will then understand bettor what 
a,D oppression this bureauoratio government is to the 
liE^qduoeis of India, and because there is no question 
in which it is piore necessary to expose the mystifica- 
tion of the Home authorities than the one of Indian 
ootton. I will notice .in passing the magnitude of 
our national interest in this question' dotton 

manufacture now employs one-eighth df the pbptda- 
tion of the United Kingdom, and contributes one- 
fourth of t^o whole national revenue, or more than 
^wylve millions sterling pei; annum* And such a 
pianu£%otura is now dangerousjy limited to one 
spy, roe of supply,, an.d exposed under immensA 
and,.j.Dpyeasing competftiouj^ to the risk of^ U short 
crop in the one country of supply ■, from which cause' 
a loss of ele-yen millions sterling was sufldned by ottr" 
manufactures fo , 1850, besides the curtailing of^ 
employment and falling off of consumption on snoK 
popasions. Moreover, the monopoly of supply by 
.h.merioa not only raises the price, bu^ from the 
possibility of war, slave emancipation, «o., expose# 
’HJu ithe.pisk of a cotton famine in some unlucky 
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ypay ; and, after wliat I have statpd above, tKe reader 
may imagine fhe awful, the possibly fatal,. e:^ects of 
snob a catastrophe in England, — and all this while, 
might, thoijgh she oogld not do it at a momenW 
potice, send ap plenty oE cotton, and is only preveb,- 
jed from doing so by mal- administration. 

l^QW to pnt a stop (:o the triolf: of doublingi baffle 
from one exploded argument to another, by whiffl; 
the organs of the Bareanoracy have made the debatp 
pndloss, I will here recapitulate and answer oategori- 
pally the diffoi'ettt excuses made by the government 
advocates for the .scanty supply pf Indian cotton ; 
at tbe same time I will cite good authorities to show 
what 'S-lSiipply ffottoit Ifldia plight pend to this 
ponntry, and to show that the sole cause of hpi- not 
doing BO is the neglect qi its acknowledged duties by 
the Government. >■ . 

The latest excuse turps on freight. It is. said 
that the reason why Jndian cotton cannot pompete 
with Atnenoan, is the grpater distance and excess of 
freight from India. An eminent politician told me, 
on official authority, that “the fact was, freight had 
more to do with the question than anything else; 
and the reduction of a halfpenny a pound or »o in 
the freight would make all the difierpno&.f'^' hfow 
admitting, for the sake of argument, that a halfpsiwy 
a pound woqld make all the di^erenoe, ! ’^hsonid like 
to shaow, ffonsidering that the freight from India 
.is always less, and often much less thama 'halfpenny 
a paiqud., whether our men-of-war .are^o he employed 
in, importihg tl| 0 «*ffotton, Or what other means .We 
have pf rpiluotng the cost of freight to less tbah 
nothing? - Basid.®*^, when pplitioians believe thatifle 
Reduction o'f ahallpenny amound would mafc0»ja4Lm'0 
difference what -do (they ‘thittk of the fact 'thif‘4riie 
Bombay Oottori Oommittee, oomppsedf of Goyierhhien't 
officers as well as meift>hS'''rts, es^imated^tha Hass 
arising from ths present d^f®effW 0 - m;odei inlnnld 
transit, caused by the want of -roads, an^-hridges, .as 
an addition to the cost of Indian ©ottenj;ef a penny a 
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ottud ? Do they not think that if the rednotioa of 
.a halfpenny a pound freight would make- all the 
difference, the reduction of a penny a pound in 
carriage would have pretty nearly as good an effect? 

■ Not thatl dis-like- the idea of reducing the cost of 
freight to le^s than nothing, but I cannot recommend 
„iit, till I know hew it can be- donej meanwhile, 
^.astl do know how the 'cost of oaijriage can 
,be enojjinouflly reduced, I oonfime myself to reoom- 
, mending the construction of roads, hridgea, canals 
, quays, i&o. &o. I have one dual difficulty about 
. making a difference of a halfpenny a pound in freight 
between India and America. There lies before me a. 
„ report from a large -importing house, dated Sept. 
27th> 1852, on the average rates of freights on cotton- 
for the preceding twelve months, from India and. 
America, and these rates are as follows;-— 

Bombay— 'f^nds of a penny per lbs 

New Okleans — J|hd'8 of a penny per pound'. 

r now come- to the exouse of “residence.” The- 
.©'oveJ^menh organs have repeatedly asserted that- it 
was the fanlt of the merchants themselves that the 
trade in.Indiam cotton, did- noipxogress satisfactorily, 
because they would noi establish resident agents im 
the cotton. distriotSk In a book, published. Iftst year 
,, on “the Culture of Cotton in India, ” by a Leadea- 
hall-street autherity, this step of estahliahing resi- 
dents is more than ever recommended as being the ■ 
sine qiaa non of success in. the Indian cotton trade. 
Now, I might answer that it is “the nuisanoerof 
our civil courts, and the fev-enne system- we have estab-- 
lishedj” and tho difficulty of making out a title in the • 
present defective state of our laws, .which, according- 
to the “friend.of India/' for July 29, 1852, most effect' 
ually prevent any European from embarking his-Ca^i- 
tal in land. However, .let ns see what the mercharits. 
have said themselves, when thus charged, in fact,, 
w# incapacity or ill-will by the G-overnment, for npt, 
|iBtabUabing tesidents, Their answer has been*, that 
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tfUey have tried it on several occasions^ and fonnd.it 
d'id not pay. This ought to be conclusiye, :^r it 
narrows the debate to a matter of fact, and one* 
would think that to such a- fact there oould» be no- 
reply. Nevertheless-, the Q-overnment does attempt tO' 
answer and disprove- this fact, by entering the- 
market itself as- a purchaser, and making speoula.- 
tiens' in- cotton-, which- are proclaimed, with- great- 
triumph in* the book abore mentioned, . to persuade- 
the public of this country that it would pay to esbah- 
lish rosidents, and not only pay, but yield a profit of 
Bomethiu-g like fiftyiper cent* 

Now, it may seem' H^ery good-natured, of the G-o- 
''men‘t"itd‘'go>oU‘t of its way aud engage in oommerciab 
tr'anisa&tion#, on piUrpose; to teach ,the, Bombay mer- 
ohants-tiheir business j themore goadpatured^ bpoanae- 
by so doing the Government violates; a stringent 
provision of the law, and incurs a. penalty whiobt 
would be very serious if it were not understood that, 
its responsibility to Parliament is only a.fiction of 
•the IsfW for* the law prohibits- any commercial- 
transactions by the Company's Government, on the- 
' penalty of forfeiting-the charter. However, the good- 
nature of a Bureaucracy is not a thing to trust to»; andi 
there- is something which Lord. Bacon calls; “the* 
turning of the- cat in- the- pan*’ at- the bottoin, pf,.>t,. 
which I must now explain- The reader, t!hen,.w^o* 
' iidiukes the pains- taken, by the , Government tp teach 
‘»thb- Bombay merchants, th-e necessity of establishiug- 

- neSluSats in Ifhe cotton districts, the; inu-ooeni reader- 
’ will ' fed itrurprised to hear that thiSineopasity was fi,rst 

problaiiiisd fey the merchants! ithernselyes, and urgedn 
by them ih w letl^sr from^ th®. Bomfeay Chamben,<pf 
©bmmeree'tosfehs Government; eleven, j ears ago,4f,lw^h 
• not only esrplainSd- the 'importance .of- this step iftlfeo*- 
cotton trade, pointing put. the- great benefiitf yfeiph 

- had resulted from thej resi-d'emce of Buropeui^iinstlie' 
interior of Ceylon, bntmlearly described thpsp obsta- 
cles to- its adoption wfeioh it wiasi in, the ipoweirs-pf 

"Govern meat to . rewo-ye,;, .which it .WM itjs duty ,tn 
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• artheleBS Iremaia U full force 

!^&i^oVe, aud ofthese obstacles was that 
Jo this day. ' 0^® ?Xll preseutly notice Mother 

Lads, &c-> reKUlations, framed ap? 

arose trom *a nSeut the res;id,enoe of 

parently on thP preteuQ.e of epur 

^^nroLpeanS in it is snppo^O^ 

•gmw *."»/ I?' ij w “■'‘•f 

M^tfland thdt Suropoans 7^^;. ^nrt,ijhi»K om ho 

i» ‘>“* ™‘r” •«»» ^*'“> 

b th. 

-case', ns it remain® to this ny> jjuropoans 

ahove^Btter, frW which ^evmimOn 

can only settle ^0 bliO and under the 

ipfthe &ov"rcr”*’ it^rnad out q/ the country c^t 
liability of he^ng ^ having tlmf m^rty 

once hy ieing fomdj 

ponfiscated,^ithout any ^u 

It IS on snch ^®°^“5in.y6St their capital in expensive 
are would %ouire the cortnmty of 

at ijaet, the of 

mountable obsta 6 le 8 =to. >nl„|.i»p, 

. in the cotton districts, ^Isp^at^hye 

Taut will not, "®“i<;^\®_Somntion nl>ont the p^ohta 
ithat it conveys ® „ag“!tj,Qn that its functiop- 

. or loss of agency by thy^ssei^^^^^^^ 

■-n^ies, already ^re an “noMOWu quant^Jj 

...charges abMi8h8W_ ^^^^ advantages 

jand'posseasing an > 4. oonld over e.nioy,7rthiat 

v?hiCh no ' mercantile ^ n!,a.^e snooopsfnl 

-these functionaries ^TS bSeS S ooHon. Wl^y, 

' epeoulations in n fovr 4 . „o nji boasting p 4 spejnl®'' 

. tfcn, a«. *!>» 9 «''“Xm lla m Sb Awfto »a- 

Jion. ”l“”f ^eudSit., M if 

vantage of except that of feono^ng >> 
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^i:yj;hjaugnage is not mep.nt for the merohants, who 
Jihoronghly despise its hypocrisy, hnt ijt is meant for 
^the ppblio of thiis country ; yesj the people of Jlngland 
must be systematioall/ deceived and myatifiefl', f* 
as usual, in order that, instead of seeing ih the 
‘want Pf European residents in the interior, another 
proof of bureanoratio mal-adwinistration, they mn/ 
actually pity the Q-ovarnment which prevents such 
neaidoDoe, for its want of support by the merchants 
^(ind blaine the merphants who have fruitlessly attem- 
pted residpnpe under the existing obstacles, for their 
incapacity or iU>will":n>'SU,oK are tb« artifices required 
doinnd' a )?a4, oahs’e.l 

is h'OW being roade bj Kessrs. 
Ipillioh.te'^'Stijiart'to estahlish a resident in' Gandeish, 
'towards the Berar valley, where Mr. h’dnwio'k failed 
a few years heiore, for want of means of "'tj’anspQrt* 
^It rpmams to be seen whether this attempt will 138 
persevered in as long as Hr. Penwioh’s waajmean- 
jwMIe ' the successive xnarjset reports of Messrs 
jElitchie <§; Stu,art will show the gradual results of 
jtheir experience. 

The firs^t, dated Jnly 1651, asserts that, “ grogr^s a 
(they print the word ni italics), progresa is wholly 
out of the question until we have improved means Jof 
transport frppi the interior. ” The sepondr i>|t9 :^e-' 

, q^n^ber, 1851’, ' ‘'We have repeatedly "hhl'ore 

■ retpar'hed "Pppn the want pf good ’roads,' ^as'heihg fhe 
’■ fatai'har .to any material increase of'hrade in other 

parts' of 'the Bomhay prnsidenoy applies to 

■•Soindo); ai*d.no'wher 0 _else jn th® world, proha,h|y> 

■ 'would this want of iudans'bf ‘'transit, "'to, from, apd 

witijiri resputoes he tjolera- 

ted'I’’ "lye have But one madebp'ad^wdrtjhy of thehf^|^&< 

* _ths^throhg,h C'andeish to Agra,, apd'* ey,s.p.',,,a'|fb‘^ 
J ’ Varr? alDioat impassable^ for I'aden j6||r|| j; jet 
’’■“from this road branch oS thSse .bpllooh-trianhe" )>y 
which the hulk of tjhe prodiuPe of the fertile taHey of 
Berar finds its way to Bombay, and opr own province 
,qf Oandeish yield? a gross revenue of neatly a quar^ 
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miil'ioK sfcerling, of whibh so small a pitfcanoe isn 
‘allowed for oKtlay on rbadSj that it has been insuffi- 
cient eyen to keep i® repair tl^se fair-weather tracks 
' which haie frdtti time tb time been made. 

The report, d'ated Jftipe StS, 1862', says: 
^ Abotlier seasob has elapsed without anything what- 
eter feiKiug been attempted to#Ards the improye- 
mbht ef hdn' means of cohimttuioatien with the 
ihteisioB. iTo previous season has shbwh’more palpab- 
ly how Seriously the want of roadi impedes the trade 
' of the country Berar, for instance, has prodttoefl 
' •' this year the finest cotton crop we have seen for 
many years, if everj the quality of much of it is 
Superior to the best Btcfach, and the cultivation of 
such cotton can be almost indefinitely increased 
in that province; but to what purpose, so long as 
it cannot be conveyed to the coast, where 
alone it can be converted into money. A large por- 
tion of the crop is still in the" districts, and't^ll not 
' reach Boiubay until November, and therefore- much 
ef it,' in' fact, wilt not be- dispatched until the follow- 
ing crop is. being picked, owing to the diffioulties-of 
transport over &&• Wretched btiUook-traoks, which- 
alone are available- for two-thirds to throe-'foui''th8.of 
the journey to. Bombay-.' Sven the hi||fhiread’, Which 
serves for the remainder of tlie distamoe, iS’ in many 
parts in a disgraceful" state'; an din a very interestiflg 
'■ report by Captain Wingato, Revenue Survey Obm- 
missionor, j^ust printed by the- Government, that 
officer describes it as the frightful and thoroughly 
execrahle road, from the Thai Ghaut through the- 
Oonoan.'^ ^ 

Finally, the market report of M'essrs. Bitohia- 
& Stuart’s BugHsh agents, Messrs. Finly^ & Co., 
one of the largest importing houses ef Liverpool, 
gives the following table, and remarks Upon it, undeif 
date of January 22, 1'853': — 
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1812, 

1843 

1844. 

?846 v 

1846, 

Amarioan 

Bast Indian • 
Obbei kinds • 

1,018,361 

261^,881, 

12*1,894- 

1,306,671- 

181,992 

166,066 

1,247,322 

239,718 

196,670 

B 

-.1 

09 r , 110 
94, a 70 
J 67,74!0 

'petal import . 

1,898,136 

1,748,618 

1,688,710 

1,866,860, 

1,248,620 

fotal export . 

5 - ' 

188,820 

121,410 

160,000 

188,900 ( 

194,200 


tmeriobaf 

East Indian* . 
Other kinds , 

TotaLimpoit . 

Petal export . 

t 1 

, 1-847. 

184 8. 

1849, 

1850-. 

186.1. 

1862, 


1,874,249 
227, p82 
187,077 

li477,26l 

182,079 

248,^83 

1,181,966 

299,142 

286,892 

1,890,168 
826,662 
, i8l|§46 

1,784,888 

213,183 

348,961 

1,234,010 

1,788,908 

1,906,618 

1,747,490 

I,m,476 

2,841-5622 

221,860 

189,500 

266,800' 

270,737- 

268,617 

282,616 


“^From the preceding- table- it appears that the 
importation o£ Bast India, cotton during the l^$t 
eleven years has been nearly, stationary) whilst that 
.of Amecioan has increased, during the satne': period, 
from I.j018i36l bales, to 1,784,588 bales. . ^Prices of 
each- description, being, now. nearly tha same as ijn. 
'K842.." 

n , k 

: If! yfQ Ibok 'fbr the* Cause of so- great and 

‘ifhpM lah ipcfeas'e in-one country. Whilst there is note 
in ths 6th0!i*j.we at' onoe- point to'-the fact that during, 
to lfi/st elbyen yehrs't'hie means of internab oommuhh 
cation ill Atnerioa' Have- been wonderfully iin|)!r;o,ybd, 
whitet iu India flotetig,..’ literally nothing, haa-'beeJi 
done to facilitate and ec-onOmise the* teani-port of 
prodttoe to the -Coast. Ib America about 11*, OOO'iniles 
of railway have been opened fop traffic, and. in the- 
. three- presi4encies of India-, npt. above. bOO- 
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I 9re ia prpgrees of forpjiatiQn ! 

*- > Before grew 9 ''poaijd of pottoa, Indi^ 

t yoduoed from ooktoi^ gro?a r^pon ijer own soil 
ner Taaaliaa ■59U the skill of Manoko^tei’ oan. 
jevrea now riv^^il '^he finest Sea fslanda, coating 
2s. p9r lb, I ', iil'4ia'atiii pbaseaaea Jihe san^e soiL 
, climate, ^ijd po^iflatiop; ^.nd \yitlj half itko Je^gth or 

' 4«iiilV?VF^" * 14 w’ ope'h in . ^'*4 w^iklf 

thie nftyjgafcion 9! her 9»agnji3.Q6i)it rivers irnprove^., 
#ihe woij'l^ qowelie snioopssfnily ^j;P,%ll other coun- 
tries in supplying Ql-reat Britain not Only with cotton, 
putwijtl? wool, hmnp> linsoed, 'and manyoflier artiolef 
wmo^ cannot now be brought to th.e coast, op 
giiOoojnnt of tljie expense anql delay of transport, and 
(i^he would at the same tuna be able to increase her 
consumption of English' produptiona in the same 
proportion. 

I now pass from the exoi^se of residence, to that 
assessment. ']fhe Goyernment organs 'say, firstly, 
;®hat oyoj-assessinent can no more prevent ‘tl^e onl- 
^fivation mfesbtton feh'an that of grpm — the ryot -syill 
natutal^ly gro^ 'what pays hini Ijest. Yes, but we 
^now 'practically' that' whojre'ver opltivators are 
‘reduced to the verge of pauporiSm, they ‘always pre- 
fer io grow the most proirac vt.geiel);o food-- -potatoes 
in Ireland ; rioe in China; coarse grain in India; 
jand the injury done by over-assesSment has been to 
‘prevent the improvement of cultivation in the whole 
"Course and series of production ; not in oottop alone, 
but in every crop ref 5 [uii’iDg labour and capital 
' Senoiidly, It is said that government m revising 
.jfche aa|i0ssment. Aye, did anybody ever hear of an 
■ abuse jm India, without neariiig this sort of ojc^uee 
-for it? 'They come down from Charter to Charter, 
fhe old abuses, ryotwar, judicial, ssoraindary, pujolfo 
iiworks, i&o. iiio., and yet .6oy6rnm6'n,t is always idoing 
^semethiiig 'to refoi m thom- “ intelligent clerk| ? 
i,in Cannon-row and Leademhall-street continue to bg 
etdntho act 0 ? reforming a notorious abuse, and y4t 
u|<h6 .naitiyes continue to be its .vintims from .^e 
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gehecation to another — gnoh is the rule* of ai, Bhit'eau'. 
Oracy ! It appears now hy the following' extract 
from the market Report IjSist quoted, that'this revi- . 
Sion of the assessment is not even commenced itjiik; 
summer in the largest, riohest, and most productive:* 
portion of the Bonibay presidency, and Mr. Ganpfp-:' 
bell does not scruple to insinuate, p. 374, that the.; 
delay is intentional, and arises from the desire to 
keep the Revenue serewed up to its present amount. . 
Here are the words of Messrs Ritchie & Stuart’s 4 
oiroulat! ^'Shis Report of. Captain Wingate, to» 
Wh-ioh ’We, allude) has reference to a contemplated 
surVe^ Audi .sre'iaasesSihO'Dt of the Rrovinoe of Oan- 
deish, . which > is * oontiigij((!iu3t ,to., ^ 0 >’ar< The vast 
importance of this measure, will be jiiidged . of liromi* 
the following statistics, which wa eibeact- from (thej 
Report, and which will probablynot be deemed outM; 
place here, nor fail to be of interest, as showing hoW' 
truly onr trade with the interior, may be said to be > 
yet in its infancy, The whole province of Candesh 
contains 13,078 square miles, of which it is intimated 
that the arable portion is 9772 Of this arable area., 
1413 square miles are cultivated, and 8369 are lying^ 
waste The population of the whole province was* 
785,091, according to a eensa%t^kea in 18M. The. 
number of village in the whole proVinoa ja 983?, nf. 
whiblii 1.079* are pew unluliab-ted., Thp,.a(|ib of Oan». 
aelsh.; isp stated to bo, superior in fepbiiity tp, and. 
yteldfib Aea^viec oropa than that .e£4he Deccan and, 
SQnth'erp MAhrAtta country i Jtbongh. so much mf' 
the Jj-es. in' waAte, the traces o!„a former 

indastryiare'te-boiseen ip . the. mango and tamwi^s 
tceesi, and i^&inaby ruined wells which ,ara aliii'i.fu 
be-piet with’ iu!’hhft..‘Deighhoti3;hoed* of alni,oi#,AAbfcy,. 
village. Of the Av^^.'swths of the arable lki^,,vtha, 
five millions of square adnes now lying W^ete,,\Claps-. 
tain Wingate further remarks, nes^tly' .*!{&)., whole is’ 
comparatively fertile, an^', snttable to thU' growth of 
exportable products, such as' cotton, oibSeeds,” &b. 

. I have two .more points to. motica before J .qui* 
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t^i& aubjaot of biSsesSiDent. In the Byotwar diatriots 
dt is usual for the native inonef'ilendera to make 
-advanoea to the jjatiperiaed ryots (at usurious tatea 
which no Hmcopeaa oould aak)y hud the neoeasity of 
the ryotSi i« ( thna. asserted by the Report of the 
OottOh‘Ooiih.tHiilbt6e of 1848:— Tliey are indebted to 
the mpnby-leudet or banker of thes village, > forWie 
means whereWitk to proonre the seed, and to carry 
on even the most imperfect cnltivation.. They give 
him security for these loans on the growing oroj^s* 
which at maturity they frequently dispose of to him 
a% prices regulated rather by his will) than by tho 
standard of an open market. It is asserted that the 
rate of interest paid by these unfortunate ryota is 
often forty or fifty per cent. ” Besides these loans, 
it is customary for the (iovernment to advance a 
part of the expense of cultivation, and whenever it 
makes such an advance, it secures repayment, not by 
eocaoting an exorbitau't interest, but by a summary 
process 'Of recovery, which works well in practice, 
aitrd' insures it against any serious loss. Under 
these oiroumstanoes, the merchants who wish to 
promote the cotton cultivation, and can only do so 
by making advances to the cultivators, have asked 
the Q-overument to give them the benefit of its sum- 
mary process as being the only legitimate means, 
according to its own experience, of avoiding heavy 
losses ‘ and tho Grovernment — which professes such a 
'desire to residents in the cotton districts — the Q-o- 
Vernment has refused their request. 

‘ Again, not only have the poor cultivators had to 
suffer from over-assessment, never revised in any 
district until the population were reduced to pau- 
perism, but hp to within a few months they have 
suffered from the oppressive mode of celleoting the 
land, tax. They were obliged to deposit the cotton- 
seed when picked, in damp pits, from six to ten feet 
' deep, where it remained without protection, exposed 
tto thb night-dews, dust, &o., until the revenue Wf((e. 
aet^led, and then it was taken out of the pit so much 
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deteriorated in colour, strength, and cleanliness, that 
no process could repair the misohief. This per- 
nicious practice, as the merchants called it,, Has been * 
persisted in by a G-overhment professing anxiety 
promote the Indian cotton-trade, until the very eve‘ 
of the Charter diaonssiona, showing that the fear pf 
Parliamentary responsibility is the only motive' 
which can force the Government to do its duty* 

The last excuse I have to notice is that Govern- 
ment 13 now, and has long been, oonducbing experi- 
ments with a view to improve and extend the cotton 
cultivation of India. On this I must observe that, one 
experiment the Govornpient has not tried, viss , the one 
which produced the desired effect in ^A^merica. Por 
A. Chapman has shown that only thirty years ago 
American cotton was dirty and deficient in Staple as 
Indian cotton is now, and that it v^'as the 'ordinary 
inducements of free commercial interchange^ which 
stimulated the American cultivator into increasing 
the supply, and improving the quality of his cotton, 
to what we see it now ; because no Government 
destroyed his capital by claiming the rent of land, 
and ruined his commerce by “ transii duties, ” If, 
therefore, while the Bureaucracy was depriving the 
ryot of any interest in extendig and improving cul- 
tivation by raok.renting him, and leavipg hini rCad- 
less, without the means of freely exchangii^^ his 
produce with foreigners ; if at this vCry time it liad 
really expected to effect supernatufally by '* the, 
0 x 0 , tic a,ttemp,t8 of a few Government offioers, ^'that 
devolcpinent of the cotton trade W^hioh was effected 
naturally in a rival country, by the" stimulus ef free 
ipterohange acting on self-interest, then the very 
insanity of such an expectation , would save itlfrcni 
a serious answer. How.Over, it is not the, fpljfe'bwt 
the hypocrisy cf the above excuse, which Kaye 
to expose, and my answer to it will be very ^liortr 
The author of the book on “ the culture of cAboP 
in India." althaugh he gives us hundreds of pages, 
about, these Government oxperiments„admit3 that they 
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"^Eaive'ijever had any permanent effect iff ittlprofing^ 
tlfe cqtton from Indihi. ” Sd also admits that the 
ti'ade in Indian oOttoh l‘s a ‘^question of price that 
it is oapatle of indefinite extension; and that its 
great evil’s aVisff from its not being a regular trade, 
bfft a small' irregular demand upon the Ohina and 
homd indififr’ets for dirty cottom Thtse faats are’ 
admittp Ihe Government - apblogfist* himself;* vrelF 
theii,' pecaffse the Government eontiffues to use 
nteaiis, its eiperiments, wMch are oertain not to 
jnroduoe' the' desired effect, and refuses to use means;* 
maKinig roads, bridges, ports, and piers; which in a 
g^^siion fof price are certain to produce the desired 
effect, ■’therefore I say the Government is doing 
nothing really to promote the cotton trade, but is‘- 
continuing its experiment with the usual object of 
mystifying the public of this country, to diver# 
attention from the mischief it has done to the cotton- 
trade of India by leaving the ryots withont the 
meps of that oonimelroe or exchange which ie the 
iffstfn'^ent of production* And while the neoeisity 
of igtyiilg the bffltiVatOrS means of transpoi-t ha» 
been urged on the Go'vetnment fOr the last thirty 
years without effect, it is worth- ffetfoingj w«ith 
particular reference to the cotton trade^ some of the* 
representations made by various- parties during the 
present Charter, and first by the Asiatic Society* 

(Pe of the original objects of the Asiatic Society 
wa4 to discover and develope'the vegetable, mineral, 
and- pther resources of India; and the Society's* 
“Agriotaltpral Committee had the advantage at' 
starting -‘of possessing very active secretary, 
intent on pre|*te88, who procured sundry exoellon# 
papers for h,is Committee, desorbing the valuable^ 
woduots of the Soil and j^the diffioiilty of turning 
them to uooount for want of roads. At this tim^ 
1837, the Committee published Mr.- Ashhnrueffa-- 
if!!®? carriage of cotton on bullocks’ 

fffips lfpm Berar ; a pajjer which for powers of* 

hns naver-^ been - surpassed 
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IjftSi iaSplred all succeeding writers and speakers on; 
tke subject. At the same period the Opmuiittee 
proclaimed that jf the Q-overnmeut would only m-a-ksej 
roadS) it might expect to see the export of oottpn- 
e.lone, to say nothing of other articles of commerodg 
Hlwolling at the rate of 100,000 bales per annum, and, 
probably soon amounting to a million of bales,, while 
ihe effect on the salt trade was certain to be equally, 
great. Unfortunately, this Agricultural Committee,, 
which was beginning to know so much, and whaf 
was a still greater offence, to tell the public so much 
about India; alarihed the jealousy of a bur64uoratio 
despidtism, which 4et©rmmed.- to silence it at any 
price. < fEhe first thing was to ffn4, pr mahe a good 
place for the secretary, and, step! his moajih ; and 
accordingly this votary of progress oneiUi’erhiihgjtook 
his colleagues by surprise (of whom one ottwOi hpver. 
Spoke to him afterwaida), by announcing hiff promoA 
tion to a Q-overnment appointment. 

After this blow the Agricultural Committee, 
withered away under the frowns of Government, and 
the Asiatic Society found it expedient to confine 
itself to the most harmless antiquarian researches^ 
for the future. It is hardly necessary to add that 
as Government did not make the roads, the export, 
of cotton did not swell at the rate of I{JO,OQO. hPiles. 
per annum, as the Committee had an,tioi.p8,^e(ij but-, 
Instead of, this, the average eoCport to .Blnglaud and 
China of the last ‘seven years, as compared with that 
of ihef preceding seven years, has Pnly increased! 
26,ff2!i) baleSv#b»athe average export from Berar has. 
positively ditpihished 1 , „ d 

-This result is indeed grievous; this single fa. 0 t, fe,^ 
enough to shewthe oonseq ueuces of uiegleotingpinfeijje' ' 
works in India. But I cannot help being rather- 
amused to see the qiUpndam . secretary ofih^ MAgrio*’ 
ultural Committee, now translated into the, howour-, 
able Botanist of the Hon. Company, publish a book 
on the eve of the Charter discussions, to inform ua 
that “ roads,Aou>erri' Vad, can-form naimpodiment to. ‘ 
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oiflitoil ottltivation in Western India, because the 
country is everywhere near rivers or the sea. ” Why, 
as it was Said by a correspondent of the “ Times,” 
this must make theorednlous reader shudder to think 
of the sums of money wasted on roads in this country, 
oonsider'inj'g that we are almost everywhere nearer to 
rdvSrs or the sea than they are in the oonntry spoken 
of by (Dr. Eoyle, with the extra advantage of hacking 
our rivers m'oigahl&. Yet we have in iSngland and 
Wales 36 Canals and 4000 miles of railway and30,O6O 
miles of paved streets and tnrnpike roads, and 96,000 
miles of cross roads, against 72 miles of "real road,” 
and 400 miles of unatoned and un bridged clay roads, 
in a much greater extent of Western India! However 
I think the credulous reader may bake oouragoj I 
think if we broke up our roads, and obliged our 
farmers and manufacturers to transport their produce 
on pack-bullocks over “mere tracks only possible a 
few months in the year, that we should not be better 
off than vye are now i if the public thinks differently, it 
can (easily petition the Legislature to destroy our 
roads, and place the population of these isles in the 
advantageous position of the Hindoos! 

And now that I have gone through the stock 
excuses of the Bureauoraoy, under the several heads of 
freight, residence, a8se8sment,’and experiments, I ask 
whether any of these furnish an answer to the 
following facts ? In the year 1837 a memorial was 
sent home to Government from the merchants in 
Bombay, certifying that ruinous and intolerable 
expenses were entailed ou every sort of oommeroe, 
specifically including the cotton trade, by the want 
of roads, &c. &o. This was backed by a strong appeal 
from the Governor, then Sir Robert Grant, and it 
is worth remarking that every eminent Governor of 
Bombay has tried his utmost to get somthing done 
for its communications. From the year 1837 to the 
present time similar complaints have been reiterated 
lyr the merchants, of which I need only remind the 
rilkder of two examples, the Trade Reports jl hav^ 
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atifesdy quoted, and tlie tnemovial to the Governor* 
General in 1850, stating that many valuable Urtioles 
'Were often left to perish on the fields, and others 
efi'hanced in price 200 per cent, owing to the miserably 
inadequate communication a throhgh the country*. 
A'ga’in, in the year 1838, the home authorities, i e. the 
President of theBoard of Control, and the Court of 
pireotors, distinctly admitted tbe necessity of mak- 
ing the roads, bridges, ports, and piers, prayed for 
by a deputation of cotton manufacturers from 
Manchester, and Emphatically promised than they 
sboiild forthwith be' ponstructedi Finally, in the 
yhssr* 1848 the "Cotton Committee of the House of 
Commons tepOrt that ’the witheases, with scarcely an 
exception, “ Ooncur in describing the means of 
interna] communication throughout India, as totally 
inadequate for the requirements of commerce,'*' "The- 
Committee add, “ produce from the interior being 
frequently transported hundreds of miles on the backs 
of bullocks, great damage thereby arises to merchan- 
dise, and particularly to cotton." Government, there- 
fore, has long been aware that the great obstacle 
to the cotton trade of Western India, was the want 
of means of transport, and has long ago promised 
to remove that obstacle. ' i 

Now, then, I have before me a detailed reborthf 
the state of the .roads throughout the Bombay Piresi- 
dbncy in the year 1861. 1 shall not repeat the details, 
beoanSe’a series of letters addressed to the “ Times " 
ill 1®&0-61, father understating that overstating 
the case, already made the jiublio familiar with 
the faoijs, therefore 'it will be' sufficient for me to 
state generally the Sum of this Iteport, which iews 
follows Bx:oept’'the road to Poonah, of 72 iniies'itt 
length, still very ' imperfect in Some reSpeOts; ikhd 
constructed bef&re the present Oharter--“ejkoe'pt this, 
there have not bceu* made' up to the present titue, 
twenty miles of stoned and bridged road in any part 
of the Bombay Presidency j there are •no made roads 
in Guzaratg* no piers or jetties at the cotton ports j 
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npt one good aiid popplete line of ooramanioation,, 
vitiliii fchd intejiev aU'dpwn’tlie obuntry from nortli to 
Hpttth ; not.p'ne of'the oiRij; roa^s.^ tie fair weather, 
i*bad8, which do not deserve, fUb riiame of, roads, accord-, 
in.g to Colonel G-ranh of the Bombay fingineera, not 
one of theao even vvhioh is properly drained and 
bridged, and is not, ,a8 Captain Wingate says, 
“thoroughly execrable, for a considerable part of 
its course ; and in short, the Government has not 
fulfilled its promises to supply that want of roads, &c., 
which is to its Icno'.vlodge, tho groat obstacle to ooin- 
morco in this Prosidency } it has prevented spaciila- 
tors from doing SO; it has loft the natives without 
tolerable means of transport to this day ; and the 
country will requii-e the construction of about a 
thousand miles of “real road, in Colonel Grant’s 
ph rash, before the cotton trade of India can even 
be said to have had a chance of succsss I 
-’1 must remind the reader, "tbs-*. I promised, to give 
this example of fhe. cotton trade as an illustration, not ^ 
a measure, of the injury inflicted on the natives by', 
neglecting the communications of the country. Perhaps 
after' all, r,he most lamentable instance of the effect of 
a want of roads is exhibited in tho poriodical Jo.pa^ 
famines to which the Goveinrnent leaves the pispglg,, 
exposed, and by '.vhich, as Mr, Chapman saysj^ the’^ 
agricultural population are so total ly mined and thrown;, 
into the hands of the money-lenders, that they have, 
mugJlIy; speaking, tb begin the world afresh every, 
ten or twel'ye years, Let, the reader imagine one of,, 
these cases cited to the ;OQmmittQe of 18t8, when, 
grain was , selling atfic.' to ’8s., a quarter in Oandeisi," 
and 64s. to 7bs. in Poonah, where the people were . ■ 
dying in the stireeta of famine, without the possibility ' 
of gettiug supplies from., Candeish, because the alay ’ ' 
roads are impracticable in the rains : aiidletthe Reader ’ 
remptaber that the, same famine might happen agaip ; 
next' .year ! , ' ^ ^ ' i 

■ • • . ‘'Oh -WB have ta'«n. ■ ii, , 

'j;, , ' Tod little oota of this I take'physio, poiap f ‘ ^ ' "1 

... 'Bxposa.'thyael-f tofee}--whft<i.wr8toh§S--feeli-A,,': 
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I often hear pepple talk of thp Jibei’a'Mty of the 
Opi^jrt of l^ireoterpj- mapy ipst'anoe? of thji? 
"Jiibejrplity to their servants and friepds, and relatiops 
'or oojineotions, have ooipe to my knowledge : a libei'w- 
lity visible in hard oaeb, ^nd paid for with th'e 
ryotfa money. 3at I oopfesg 1 should like to sep 
SOS^e ekerci^e of this iiber 9 .ljty to save tljese pOgp 
pedplo dying of fap?ipes. Ifhat wi|)h over-assessing 
tl?ierD, and destroying their pristooraoy, mepohants^ 
aPd ipanpfaoturers, we have rednoed theta to a low 
pbb : and the liberality ef the Court of Directors 
■jvould be well employed im SS'''^i‘ng them from local 
fttminee. J|e^,otptb'e passing of the l^at Charter, the 
el Director^ were ^aoohse'd of regplarly soopr- 
pg thp vote and interest of onp or two powerful poJ4- ^ 
tioians l?y then- jibei*tkljty^ v ’.{q prepare for 
Charter discussion. jL kno^ not hoW fs^r dalo 
.GovOmor-lfenersl of Indis- may have been th'O 
pnoonsoious object of a manceuyre of tljis sort, 
tut whop I saw a pension of 60001. a-year for life 
'BO readily granted to iiim, far having been present 
pt a battle where he was not Oornmander-in-Ohief, 
*,'^hiie the destitution of ths poor ryots who supply 
the means of this liberality, excite? no oorrespOnd-ir^ 
sympathy, I fear such a system will end fatally, 'It 
rerpinds me of the prodigality of tba French (lijnMtj* 
ppite of th,e distress of the poplei befort tbe ’gfeea't 
•resolution in France j apd when’ I bear- in soSiety of 
“‘j* thp*^il'iberali'ty'of the 'Court of IJire'otors, ’’/I remem- 
ber the, fauious phrase “la Seine eflt is bonne 1 
•IS^hhC^p’dtliimierft oh 'tpeir liberality pte these local 
‘ fahiljl'e#,.itO IfhlPh hian;^ ‘'Of t^'^'fprtaer' aristocraoy'cif 
'ithe 'odttp^ry'.fttlh vxf^titrls. Obttceive one fatljer ,.ot'''a. 
‘fam'ffly, 'tyhO'’‘‘^'WBa"piph and wbirtc-do when we'-oiyi^,, 
•-into the proVlnBd/,bhff^'hal3-*tfdw •scarcely 610|h^i$|p 
•''his backp-'' With’^hif^'O^ing ohljdree' rdiin^'"'iijh’^ 
perhaps, rOaderpof tth S/ge’OT'd'fdrm so like ^’Opr 'Ohm 
— t-petTshing Of*‘a looil' Jrai£dlho"| Conodive 'lhe‘ Stony' 
gaze on '•vaotooy,’fbO”ll>‘tti‘lolS,' terfihle despair Of that 
•^man, Whbn'%e ‘feels that’ KJudt d.ie and 
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AinfcsoUte goverament of tlie stranger that has 
thia! Ooaceive, his hoys suppressing their 
^tormeats to spare their, fathor s heart, and his wit- 
Lsw-g the death-struggle of all the bemgs he has 
loved ®ODe after huother, Before he is hilled by 
starvkoiK himself ! I believe that 

.Providenoe holds us guiltless of these thmgs, and 
that we may allow a Bureaucracy to nwsgoveru India 
Witk impunity !, But 1 cannot think it-I am speak- 
ninir of no. imaginary inhabitants of anotbor planet, 
but of our native fellow-subieots., whose affections 
we might so easily win, and whom, nevortliBless, Wf> 
treat with a degree of baa-barous, unfeeling neglect,, 
which we should be ashamed of showing to our 

domestic animals^ t. xl 

Yet Bombay is not the only Presidency whore the 
Government thinks it sufficient to give up one 
hundredth, or some years a two-hundredth part of the 
revenue to “ pablio works an item which inolndea 
a variety of oivU buildings, and improvements in, 
the immediate neighbourhood of European stations, 
efrto service vihatever to the coofumeroe of the interior.. 
I will now cite the case of klS'^nas, and then of Ben- 
gal and Agra, to show thaf everjr partof our old 
territory is suffering from this criminal neglaci of the 
communications — orimiaal, because so^ 
iiiiurions to, the natives : so great. a|derelictioA of CUr 
duty' towards them j and so evidently the cause of 
financial emharrassment in India, and the consequent 
peril of England. 

The system, pursued with regard to public wprtea 
te Madras is clearly explained in an article of the 
‘fOalouttuBeview,^’ for December,, 1851. The writer 
shows that wiile a large part of the Madras revenue 
is derived from irrigated, lands the constant outlay 
to keep such works of irrigation in repair was, 
originally provided for under the native princes, by 
a special assessment distinct from, the land ravepue,. 
called “ tank fees.” He shows that these repairs 
' being as much an essential condition of reoeiyingjJiKbj 
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as the ryot’s expenses of cultivation, it is no 
more reasonable to have absorbed this special 
assessment into the land revenue, and to. put down 
these repairs as expenditure from revenue on public 
works, than it would be^ to put down the ryot’S) gross 
produce as reveune, and call his expenses for seei, 
manure, labour &a., expenditure out of revenue, iSifl 
also shows that suoh worka, are uever undertaken 
except as a pecuniary speculation, certain bo return 
an usurious interest for the money expended of fromi 
thirty to fifty her cent. — that such works are not to be 
plaoediin the same- category as public works, like 
BoadStand* bridges, which benefit the public without 
,l»em^ of the same direct. adtvan.tag.e to their author; 
paDtioulatly; because suoh works of irrigation do not, 
diminish but rather increase the- neoossity for roads, 
while at the same time they create an, abundant , capi- 
tal for their formation. The writer therefore exoltides. 
from,.the table of nine years’ expenditure on public 
works,, published by one of the D-ireotors,, the ex« 
penses of irrigation works, and proves that on all 
the rest, roads, bridges, ports, piers, ferries, canals, 

• embankments, &o. &o., there haa oaly been, expen- 
ded about the half of one per cent, of the, reyefine 
annually,, during the said term of nine years, tfa- 
then notices the results of thus, starving tfi^,- nioft 
‘ indispensable public works of the PreBidency.! 

, mil quote one of his examples in. his own wDrfis : 

, r The' Ouddapah. Oollectorate is a large distract 
measufriDg 13^000 square miles, nearly twice the size* 
, of the whole of Wales, A large p^rt of the. surface 
o£''t>hi<a district is- Gotten soil, . very- productive, but 
the Worst of all materials for roads; other paristare* 
■ wild and mottntainoua. It does not appear, thafejany 
' considerable outlay has ever been made on tl^e iyjads. 
ef this extensive' tract during the- last half, ioent.ury 
that it has been umder British, rule, though,, darJng 
that period, fully fourteen iqillions sterling, have- 
' been drawn from, it ifir direct revenue. The conse- 
quences may be supposed Roafis catunob be saiid 
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eattet ; in the cottott soil ?k little rain m^ikes tha 
impasaahle, ahet every wlwre o^^rts, when n8e(J 

all, are only able ta carry balf i'ke load, and te 
Irayel half the distance in a ^ay, th^t they oonld on 
‘a made rdadi ^^or is this *11 ! the road froin this 
extensive district te the i^resi^ea-oy is in no better 

■fftste, It is, w S'hor^ ppoyerhially bad» even among 
•IMra/d^aii yeadiej awd tbere is she part ,of ft is 

-jfiteralHy jiised toy j-be Kilitscy Bbfird as a trial 
■’^eun4 to test the powers of peWfirdmearrigeSi) wliiok 
‘bise pronpnnced sa^ if they pass this severe ordeal | 
*-;0acldaS.pak ip a^rioh and prodnotive tract; itS indigo 
•^is* celebrated, and jt is one of the finest cotton-fields 
Jjp Bonth India, but it is needless to say that its 
^pfosperity is dreadfully impeded and kept down by 
the disgraceful state of its internal roads, and of its 
pommnnication with tloe natural outlet for it| 

' produce- 

The writer adds, that the zealous and ^ofive are 
/^impatient apd indignant po see the enterprise and 
•^ind^'StPy Of ttoe nRitives repressediby the wretohednnd 
I'dfs'gracefnl infercornmuua’Oiktions of the country ; but 
'ho says ( liHi. Madras authorities,- frcmthe Q-overnor 
.down '*0 ibe ■* collectors .and’ engineers, tare most 
'unwilling to proposeiatry ifiaproveniOirtt't® Ibe Supreme 
• G-overnment (which 4s forced 4o obey* OrdO'^S feoUi, a 
“Bureaucracy at home); beoanse Shcb ptoposalO are 
always received with disfavour, and alpiost always 
" refused; and this has since been confirmed by the 
'p-videnoe of Lord JElphinstone, late Governor pf 
Madras, before the Oommijttee of last session. The 
-writer gives an inStanae of sijichs refusal, 'yhioh shows 
^the spirit of bureaucratic administration Oolo.nel 
Arthur OOtton, that able ^nd zealous engineer officer, 
"Was very anxious that the poble means of inland water 
’ .cOmmuni cation; afforded by the (^odavery River, Should 
, be no longer neglected; and having satisfied’ him, self 
'’by local inquiries that there was reasonable groutod 
^ for believing that the river might bc nnvighted by 
HWam-for nearly 400 mifes from thsaea, and ittt»/|he 
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.srety 'heart of the valley of Ber.ar^ the finest cotton 
country in India, he applied to the Madras G-overn- 
toent for a small grant of money to enable him per- 
iSanally to explore the river in a small steamer wHch 
he had himself constructed for the Godavery ^Aniqdt 
and to clear slight impediments. The Madras Go- 
vernment ,6Cflioited the sancition of the Indian Go- 
vernme]tit4o , devote a sura hot .exceeding lOGOI to 
that very important object, bpt this application was 
refused. The object was to open an inland ^vS 
tion 4U0 mile.8 in length, and ,thus to ,e|feot a com- 
munioj^tion between a yast' bottpmfield and the Man^ 
Chester' *ma*hn.faothrers; ahd to give tha grain-nrol 
duoiftg diStriets in the delta of Godayery access 
.to the .vast markets for food which wbuld be 
by the extended culture of cotton in Be>ar. fWa 
before me a letter from a Madras engineer on this 
Buhjeot, in which he ,aays that “cheap carriage is the 
grand desideratum for India, ” and that “ the navi- 
gation of tie Godavery would open .up a vast field 
for commercial enterprise, that whole tract bavin » 
been almost heripetioally sealed hitherto. 3:0 adds 
that “ for Berar cotton ,to be conveyed goO miles by' 
dand to Bombay) when it can be brough.t down at 
one-tenth of that eipense b^ ,the river, tp a safe port 
.oh this side, in a few dayp, a disgrace |q Enfffish: 

The letter concludes by saying thafcnSh^ 
hut the obnUmal pressure of puhke opiiyion in Mmland 
Will' efi,SU»e^iaDyt£ing being effected in i'lidia” X hope 

•I 0*e more example ^^om '^e Govern- 

m,ent Blfie>ok‘ot 1851; to she# thh conW Sm 
the Biteatibrnof th6 pedpleina WelX-managed’natil^*' 
.state aiid th^ Of the^ inhaiitanfs of ow oMp®* 

district ;#hlnh' .Buffered thP longest- '$0% ' 
.0 ver assess mentiTv" The- noads in this disirmt fof 
^ellary) are in' a wyetohpd state. Eyoellent rOads 
leaaiblh npt on-I;r fpr frX,e common co'nntyy parts but 
f6r spring carnages, have teen mhde iri many direo, 
l^ons throughout the Mysore c.auptp|r, which borders ' 

1 
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at distance of about 200 miles on tbe soutli boun- 
: d^ary of Bellamy, biit tjiere ate no ootresponding road^ 
to meet them in tb&,t .djstrict^ and oonseiiuenfcly not 
only the town of BelltCEy, but the whole district is 
cut of from thb adyantages whiclx are offered by an 
open and ealy communioatioa with^ the Mysore 
terriWiteS.'*^ BtoVrevpr, a.ii ejcouse is, given for 
starfiii^ 'the public of K^adfa®!, which is 

eharactehstic of a Bureaucracy* viS-> tWt the Pfc- 
aidency 4oea not pay its expenses.. On this plea it 
has been, the constant practice to press retrenohtaent 
and economy on this unfortunate Presidency, and to 
refuse it the means of improvement. On this plea 
the transit duties were retained, and other most in- 
jurious taxes are still retained. On this plea the 
Madras Collector has an amount of work thrctwn 
upon him, from the size of the districts, which ih is 
physically impossible for him to perform, so that he 
18 compelled to negleoto parts of it. On this plea no 
revenue 'survey is granted to Madras, although m 
every dietridt of the Presidency either no survey has 
ever heeff ihhde, or ifcis knpwn to been hastily 

and careiessiy'doUej and, extensively tampered with', 
afterwards ; and it is admitted tbut ai^ aooUirata sur- 
vey is the only possible bagip of an e^^itable; ateess- 
ment, particularly with the miuu'te holdings under 
the Ryotwar system. A.nd after all, the reviewer 
proves that this excuse of the Presidency's not pay- 
ing its expenses is only supported by a pggle in the 
accounts, by which Madras is charged with the 
military expenditure for countries whose revenues 
are paid to- Bengal. The same excuse is made for 
srarving the public works af Bombay, and suppcrtei 
in the same way, by “cooking" the accounts, and 
debiting this Presidemey with many heavy expenses,.., 
which have nothihg on- earth to do with it. And it is 
by Such centemptible tricks as this the Bbreaucracy 
defend their destructive policy towards the pQpttla'r . 
tiop of those two Presidencies, they begin by destroy?- 
inj^'the commerce and prosperity ef the 
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f^lse plea of their not paying their expenses, and* 
then, as if to add insult to injury, they point' to their 
pauperised condition as a ground for refusing every 
kaprovement that would enable them*ta>pay a> higher 
revenue ! 

But let us go dbeper into- this ; not only because 
^iie excuse of a Presidency’s not paying its expense^ 
is the strongest possible admission of the misgovern- 
ment of that presidency,, hut heoause this excuse is^ 
in fact, applied to the whole of India; and when the 
Bureaucracy say they have not money for public 
'^orke'-and.etl^er reforms iu India, they do but say in 
4th,e.n Ipdiaidoes not pay its expenses. I 

(therelcre q(iiiote an, e?ct^act on this point from the 
letter of a Madras engineer ; a> letter hastily, written, 
and not meant for publication,, but; whjon P like all 
the bettor for it. I think the writer’s natural exi 
pression, coming from the heart, will go to the heart, 
more than any deliberate statement would do ; but 
idle reader shall judge tor himself; here is the 
extract “ Lord ^ * speaks of the Court not liav 

iog been able to provide money for public works, 
while they were struggling for existence in India, 
although they could for wars which they worn oOaxr 
pelled. to carry on at all risks. But this begs the 
whole question, which is, were they, by neglecting 
i^lie- pub lie works, enabled, to carry om ^eir wars, Or 
^;6re' they so miserabiy poor and, swarppei. in their 
meqina because they ’■’'e public works ? 

^lynre' two very h.i •,',•■■■ the carrying on 

andrestepeivp improvements^ and the keeping 
old werikelh; pepair. Il^e- will hrSt take up the latter, 

say, bhey coald. nDt fi,nd‘m,oney for them is nonpensp, 
fChe works ,tb$m.8ely:.ea provided money from.yeai' tm 
year, and,!!? tine air were not executed* tJ^vtonks 
4id not yieldff , proper returns. Kfow,, ^knijpre 
was the only district, in. this Presidency where the 
^oi'ks were kept in. thorough- repair. To> give- you 
some idea of the extent to whioM. this- neglect was 
carried, the large irrigatioii!_ works, im this, distripi. 
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never cleared oj^jfc fQjp jbliiriiy qp iqrty yqpv^, Iqy 
iwWoli an entire ^'siriot wai half rgined* My pre- 
(^ceffsor olei^rp4 on,e mile at ^ oqst qf 7000^., an(| 
|i|le revenn-e qf ihe Talqok (oopnty) rose iipmediately 
from 7000?. |iq 10,p00t Prolj^bly §0?, a-year woql^ 
have :^ep!f tfhe o|iq.t|.n^l^ oiear; q.nd for qf thiq^ 
8000?. qp 4 OOO?. gi-year wejre'lqgk Thi? |i»e keen thq 
sta|iq qf fehiiigs. In j.837, I -^wn^. a phannel tha| 
enjiere^ ti-yp-o faloo^s )?P S? 

it qi:fght) tq hqvp hq^ eigitj* yfqter ip iji^ ifi |ia^ 

oply Iwq. The reyenpe had fallep from three or four 
Ipoq jjq ope laof wten it was oleaped out,' the revenue 
roje in jiwq qr three yeprs about one and a Ijialf lao or 
rppee?. Qne or two thousand rupees wopld havq 
kept thip clepr. Thousands of works are pt this 
moment out of repair, the repaiip qf which would riot 
have cost one yepr's inorqasq of reypnpe, pjiop^h they 
hpve bqen neglected eo many years. Thie has been 
t'he ptate qf things; yyhat hongenpe is it to' tally of 
theif pqb beip^ able tq find pioney. Ppt their oy?p 
abte apiSwer t'he qnestidn'. 'AiV buildings pre kept in’. 
Ho^ poipl4 I'bey nnd money 'fop this? ' And liow did 
they finp rpouey for ^jPanjore ? About 40Q0?. a-ypar 
were spent ip keeping up thp' workp/' Whe^'e dia the 
money come trom ? Qf ‘ cbureq, from the dittflo't it- 
self. If they 'had not spent the 4060?. they 'vironld 
have lost 2(XOOO?. or 30,000?, j but farther, they spe'nc 
pteadily in Tanjore pbout 4p00?. ip iniippovements, by 
which, on an pverage, ' they just' about obtained a 
permanent increase of revfmue of 4000?. Tims no 
outlay at all was required for lyeepipg these works ip 
repair, nor even for a constant course of improve- 
ment. Jf^y s’koul^ 'Hot this have teen done 'in everi^ 
disbriot f The fact is, that the Company were with- 
out moijey for their Wars, becapse they negleoted tp 
keep in repair the old works upon which thp revenue' 
depepded. i)3ut they might and ought to Jjave gohp 
muoh further than this ; for without a very largi ex- 
pepdilirire at once, a system of improvement' might' 
have been kept up, as in Tanjore ) that wound hhVd’ 
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To confound such u proceeding with the outlay of a 
viiat capital, which, after a few years, will return five 
per cent, and then Say the Oompay could not Spend 
money for public works^ is merely throwing dust in 
their own and other people's eyes But this is not 
the strongest point of the case. They did not take 
the least pains to prevent famine. To say nothin,g 
of the death of a quarter of a million of people in 
Guntoorj the Public Works Committee, in their Re- 
port^ calculate that the loss in money by the Guntoor 
famine was more than two millions sterling. If they 
could fi,nd money to supply these losses they could 
have found a hundredth part of the sum to prevent 
them. !^ut now with respect to works of actual im- 
provement of considerable extent. These works have 
much more than paid their own way; not a rupee has 
been taken from the general treasury ; but on thf 
contrary seven lacs paid into it. A schedule of 
Various new works executed of late years has just 
been printed, the average return from which has 
been fifty per cent., counting from the first execution 
of the works, though of course in the first year or two 
their full effects were not developed, and this ia 
direct revenue. Of course the indirect revenue are 
increased also; and the increase of private property, 
far exceeds that gained by Government,, But 
look at this case, the saleable value of laud in Tanjore 
has increased much more than a million, sterliag 
Siaoe the Ahicuts were built — the land is now sale- 
able at about dB5 ap acre. The land in this delta has 
as ya* heSn unsaleable; it is much richer than that 
bf Taajpna*; mach better supplied with water by its 
river, and has a fine safe port, so that when our 
are in fall operdtion, and the population has fi|)W 
up, which it will ^o with great rapidity, the Iqiajda, 
ought to be worth at least ;fi6 an acre, or mil- 
lions sterling for the whole irrigated tract t this will 
give you some idea of what public works are here. 
Let us take another case, viz. transit. On the wes- 
tern road from Madras, say for sixty miles before the 
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yielded from fifty to a hundred per cent, 
divide, there is now -a' traffic of about 600 tone 
-fe day, I believe 180,000 a yeai’j it costs 8000i. a mile, 
-or about ‘180, OOO’Z. a year; This might be carried on a 
danal for 10,dO’OZ. j here are 17'Q,000I. a year lost in 
■sixty miles Of transit, and thia is' on i'hrong'houi 
ijie- ikaaidipnoy f Is it surprising that on such a sys* 
tern of managing the own try, the' people are poor, and 
Bthe ©overnment poor) howobuldlt be otharMse?” I amt 
Certain that if 800,0001* a year hadbecn spent in public 
worhshere, there would have been all along an immeiiSa 
(additional increase of revenue, and the country 
Would by this time have been a complete contrast tO 
What it nOw is. Lord * * * thinks it would bo better 
not to blame the Government; how oan we possibly 
point out how improvement can be made without 
proving that there has been neglect before ? If such 
immense sums oan be obtained, there must have been 
some stupid, cfleroiless system befere." (Remember 
that, reader .1 that phrase is written by one of the 
.mCst distinguished men in India.) “ What inoon- 
esivable folly it is to shut our eyes to faots, and nob 
to take advantage of discovery, baoause if we do, it 
would imply that those who went before^ US commit'* 
ted blunders. The disoovery of gold* in Galifernia 
and Sydney proves strange blindness in' those wild 
had been living so may years in those’ localities, but 
that dSea not prevent men digging it up now. The 
mihe which exists in this ooantiy will bear oompeti* 
■tibn with those gold discoveries. An expenditure 
bf 80,OOOJ, b!r 40,0001. in Tanjore, besides the enbr- 
mon's inofease in direct nevenue, has added much' 
more than a million sterling to the property of thc* 
province. If a man who bould eatn 801. a year 
otiher ways, went to the diggings j and there obtained^ 
gold bo the value of 9001, a year, the world 'would' 
ring with it — yet it would not equal the profits in 
Tanjorb; and here they promise very far tb exoebd 
tli&t. Lord wonders at my vehemen'oe about 

is he really , so humWo a maWaatc-- 
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"tlimk ao ?j 0 i.ter ot himself thaa to sapppsie he could 
stand unmoved in a district where 2^0,000 people 
had perished miserably of famine, through the negleo’t 
of our G-overnment, and see it exposed every year tp 
a similar occurrence ?" (Remember that, reader 
“ If his Lordship had been living in the midst of |hp 
district at the time, like one of our civilians, and tad 
every morning to clear the neighbourhood of Kts 
house of hundreds of dead bodies of poor creatures 
who had struggled to get near the European in hope’s 
that there perhaps they might fin d food, ha woCild 
have realised thihge beypiid what he has seen in his 
* * * shire park • '' 

i thihk'thp above lettbt 'requires no comments of 
mine j ttere^ofe 1 will hovv pass on to the provinces 
of Bengal and Agra. These proviEi6eS enj'oy some real 
and some apparent advantages '^hioh , we 'fapst re- 
duce to their true value in order to es'titnate tjn® 
degree in which the Government has fulfilled its duty 
towards them. Their first and real advantage is in 
their navigable rivers, which form a great natural 
highway to the interior of northern India, and per- 
mit the residence of Europeans on the line of the 
'Ganges, &c., because the river navigation affords our 
indigo planters and sugar manufacturers a means of 
transit and communication which is not available liO 
residents in Bombay and Madras. Their secou'd 
kd,vantage is that in the settlement oi the.norlh-Wst 
i|tdv!)ioes S. sum of one per cent, on the laild revenue 
wis let apart for the improverdent of the distript 
tfidependent of the Gevernnie'iit expenditure on 
'ifchb ttp(Ak'‘llb.e8 ; and in the perpetual settlement of 
Bengal, 'thi 2ietflilldars were bound, it was allowed 
for ifl the'ir refit, to keep in repair the ,rp^d:s ’tin 
their respective properties. This advanfca^b'ifi'fthe 
case of Agra, Isfio dotibfc teal; finder the effliisfffif go- 
vern meet of Agra,’ assisted by native inana^emeht 
and co-operatio'fi this 'ffi)dd'‘a"fid 'other local /finds are 
turned to the utmost aOd'ofint thb means 

'oi transit, bat m the case' df !^n^l the ’advahtage 
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18 rather apparent than real, beoanae the G-ovefnmeafi 
r'ftbgra not enforoe the ohllgatroti of the Zemindars ^bo 
ip'Qgleot their duty. The last apparent advantage of 
these provinces is in. the fund arising from the 
surplus of ferry and river tolls which is by law 
destined to the improvement of the local communica- 
tions. Bnt I haiie shown that up to this time the 
fund in (question has 'boon appropriated to the goneral 
Treasury in Madras, contrary to tho law ; amd in 
Bengal, aoobrdmg to the “ ll’rieild of Indfa*^ for Jttly 
814»51, an accumulation of ferry tolls attionntin,g to 
80,0001. was at one swoop so appropriated, OOtitrary 
to the law ; an d according to the same journal for 
August 28, 1851, an amount of river tolls has been 
BO appropriated in Bengal, between the years 1824 
and i860, equal to 373,5001 contrary to the law, and 
according to the same journal for April 22, 1862, 
these river tolls, which are, it says, “■ a heavy bar- 
then on the commerce of the country,'' and are levied 
nominally to facilitate the navigation of the rivers, 
are still so appropriated, in direct violation of the 
l»w-~th 0 refore the advantage of the above fund i» 
apparent and not real. 

But now, after enumerating these advantages, I 
must explain that they do not satisfy the pressing 
wants of the people. The reader has only to glance 
at the map of these immense territories to see that 
the existence of a few navigable rivers does not dis- 
pense with the necessity of constructing roads, 
bridges, (fee. &o., all over the country, to give the 
natives facility of transit for thhir commerce I wip 
give some evidence of the extent to which 

^Jbrnment has neglected ^ts duty towards them. 
Mr. Bird, late Governor of Agra, told the House of 
Commons Committee last session, “ the observation 
of travellers through Agra and Bengal, would bo,"- 
now very little has been done by the Government of 
india for the improvement of the country,” I’his is 
exactly the style in which Shore spoke twenty yearB 
ago, Again, the « Friend of April 24, 1861, says ; 
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One of the mo^t Serious charges broh'^']!ii;,age(iiist 
administration of the Company in India, hiis always 
been the neglect of all public works, and tbe die- 
advantageous contrast which it exhibits, not only to 
the civilised Governnldnts of Europe and Amei^ioa, 
but also to its less enlightened predecessors tl^a 
Mohommedans. It is impossible for any man to 
travel through the two provinces of Bengal and 
Behar, which have been longest ih our possession, and 
which have yielded the largest amount of revenue, 
without a painful feeling that the charge is not with- 
out fonndation, The appearance they present after 
more than ninety years of occupancy, is that of the 
Mgl/wtBd estate of a spendthnft landlord. For one 
good road which we have constructed, we have 
allowed twenty others to disappear. We have erected* 
one magnificent city, and every other city of note has 
been allowed to go to ruin. With the exception of 
the trunk-road, and the public edifices in Calcutta, 
there is nothing throughout these provinces, to show 
that they have been for nearly a century under the 
Government of the same people who have rendered 
their own country a theatre of wonders. " lu June, 
1861, speaking of the above trunk-road, the “Friend^ 
says, ‘‘we have hut one road in Bengal. In March 
of the same year, 1851, the “ Asiatic and_ Co^nial 
Register, " says, “that in Bengal the ]pnhlic officers 
are obliged to travel in palanquins owing to the, im- 
passable state of the district roads, and the want of 
h 'td^eSy take twice the time they need do if they 
could tfse horses and carriages.” In July, 1851, the 
“Friehd skys, alluding to a new Toll Act, “ Bup 
where are the roads in Bengal ? We have but two 
which deserve the name: the grand trunk- roa^ to 
Renares and the roadto Jugannath, which is said to be 
a good one, ” The “Friend” had previously pflh- 
lishcjd jin April, 1851, a description of the above 
“ trunk-road, ” by an Agra traveller, statipg that ip 
many places there was no metalling^ (stone) o** all, 
and the c.prriqige had to oreejp along at tlfe rate of 
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>a%tife-two miles an honr ; and there wefe three miles 
■^e’f heayy sand at'the Soane, requiring' four pairs of 
bullocks tro drag th'6 o&rriage through ; that the ferry 
was equally had and hawsed great delay j and that 
most of the luetallfng was htiekdhst or inferior atone, 
which made h difference of two or three miles an hour 
in the rafe of |ialanqa1h bearers, aa oort>|iared with a 
fii^lf'claas AgVa road Again, In 1862, the 

“ l^nerid ftt'seA the f ■" : ! 'irVir; -.p’r i'/l^peotirig 

this <ftTnAk-road: '"i i.i'i/ ,:■■■( ■ Warns 

ih ten ding travellers against attempting the rOad 
between Oaloutta and Benares, at the present shasdn. 
A passenger by the Transit Oompany^s cairiagea was 
"recently thirteen days on the road, and was com- 
pelled to walk for nearly sixty miles, as the mud was 
too deep for the carnage to move, Another gentle- 
man was obliged to return to Benares after having 
reached the Kurumnaasa, having discovered that 
about six feet of loose earth bad been heaped upon 
the road in order to raise its level Near Calcutta, 
the road 18 in a Sinilar condition.'^ Are such things 
possible ! Bahg'al and Behar, With but one good road, 
and “intending travellers warned” that they will 
have to walk sixty miles upon it, because 'carriages 
stick in the mud ! ^ . 

It 18 difEouIt to help smiling at such a climat, yet 
We must recollect that this system of administration 
18 no laughing matter for the unfortunate natives; 
it 1^8 death to them. However, I have now before me 
a BepOrt printed last year by order of the House dif 
Oommona of the public works executed in India during 
a period of ten years. The details of these works dre 
only given for Bengal and Agra (the otherS Would 
have been a Still worse etpUsure, and therefore they 
Me not given, although specifically ordered by the 
House of Commons), but these occupy the first 14S 
pages of the Beport. I have given in Appendix A 
an abstract of this expenditure in Bengal and Agra, 
prepared by a careful analysis of the above details, 
aiid“Wili’i£ffvv’irofcioo its-imsitlt, pi'efaoing this Hbtib® 
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’by fa few remarks on two of tbe items, viz., works of 
irrigation and embankments, Tbe first, as I Have 
■ishown in tbe case of Madras, literally pay tbeir way 
as they go, and always yield an nsnrions interest, aba 
'are therefore not to be placed in tbe same category 
as works like roads, bridges, canals, &o., whiob / 
directly benefit tbe people, and only indirectly the 
«venn 0 . Of the second, I must remind the reader 
that not only is the Q-ovevnment constrained to keeiJ 
np tho,se embankments by its own engagements at the 
time of tbe Perpetual Settlement, bbtthe Government 
would lose its revenue if it allowed the country to be 
inundated and 'the expense of tnamtaining the em^ 
banfcmeU^s standion exaoMy'the same ground as the 
“tanl^fees ” in Madras, it ie Just as much an essential 
condition of receiving the revenue as t'hO ryot’s Ox* 
ponae of cultivation, and it ought uo more to have 
been absorbed into the revenue and then called expend 
ditnre out of revenue on publio works, than the ryot’s 
gross produce ought to be put down as revenue, and 
his expenses called expenditure ont of revenue. It 
appears then by the abstract in Appendix A, that of 
the gross revenue or whole amount of taxes levied orl 
the people of Bengal and Agra, the average anpuai 
expenditure for ten years, on roads and bridges, haS 
been less than three-quarters of one per centj.tW^kJ^I 
less than H0,219Z. for two provinces larger- tJhau 
jilftglandund Prance put together, and oontainiug'‘a 
laug^U'piepulution than that of these two kingdoms / 
amu jth^ ibXpeuditure on works of irrigation andem- 
banfetteuta tering the same period has been much less 
than a hhltf of cme per cent. Now oOgld. anything I 
said to be a Afi^onger'proof of the cruel and criminal* 
neglect of the people than these simple facts from tfhSj 
Goverumeut’a ofwu Blue Book? Oould , auythirig' 
iHuStriate more 'forcibly Wie> stupid and meroiloes 
system; ” of a Bureaucracy-? Is it surprising, ” in' 
the words of the “ Madras Engineer,” “ that ' under 
such sysfenr of managing jthe o.onntryj the'peoplfi 
are poor, and the dovernnieat^oot V how could it be 
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'<;jtherwise ? " But wken we entrust tii0 Goveriiment 
pf India to a class of politicians, of whom Burke Said 
liioat truly, that "a large, liberal, and proapeobive 
View of the interests of States passes with them for 
romance ; tthd the principles that recommend it for 
the wanderings of a disordered imagination j ” is it 
apt to be expected that they, /Should govern exactly 
as they have done ? Is it hot natural that such a 
class should think it the highest art of finance, to do 
what would be considered absurd in any other civi- 
lised country, to raise nearly the whole of the net 
revenue by direct taxation on produce, and to grasp 
direct revenue as much as they could, and wherever 
thtly could reach it, without an idea beyond this ? 
And of course this drain of direct revenue has fallen 
upon and ruined every class in their tnrn — the coun- 
try gentlemen and farmers have felt it m over-assess- 
ment — the merchants and manufacturers^ and inland 
towns felt it m the transit duties- Mr. Trevelyan 
says that many towns were deserted by the trade 
and manufactures carried on within their walls, and 
the inhabitants left as paupers who had previously 
been industrious workmen; and Shore mentions the 
failure of between fifty and sixty bankers and 
wholesale merchants in his .experience in one city 
alone ; and this went on throughout the country, 
At present the only class who can yield any 
more direct revenue are the native princes and 
the territorial aristocracy, and accordingly the drain 
is falling upon them, as I show in my next chapter. 
Of course this system has pauperised the country, 
for it would pauperise any country ; it is cutting 
down the tree to get at its fruits. Yet it is stifi 
the sole resource of the Bureaucracy, The orjlyi 
hope expressed in the last despatch of raising 
the surplus revenue of the Punjab from eighteen lacs 
to thirty, is by reducing the expenditure of public 
works in the Punjab to the same extent. And so 
they go on ; the only plan for the future is the plan 
.glfhe jpnst, viz., to drain everything , ip laj 
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nothing out, and t]ii§ hopeful system |ias at length 
brought our Ipdiao financjes to the v,ery edge of ruin 
In a Tetter dated this year from one of the most cele- 
brated apd experienced engineers 'ip India, he says: 
/‘I reckop that India now pays for jvapt of cheap 
transit a sum eqps-l to the wfiofe of the taxes, so that 
by redpoipg its'oost to e' tepth, whjoh m>ght easily 
he done, we sbopld good as abolish all taxe$.'' I 
have no dopbt this opipion is literally trpe, bat it is 
in vain to repeat spoh ti'pths to snoh a home (govern- 
ment I It is in vaih to tell them that the want of 
public w^xks keep India poop; thptthe^W’pnt of commn- 
pioation the natives of the possibility of 

commence ep exchange tp s-’i inoalonlable extent; that; 
it forbids progress ; it paralyses indp8try;'it steps the 
division of labour; it neutralises (^od's blessings On 
the soil; and tends to keep the inhabitants baiibhf 
riana and paupers. It is in vain to tell them that the 
elevation* of the human ..species follows thie track ot 
jSVery great highway we lead into the interior of 
Jndia, All this passes with a Bpreapioraoy for ro- 
mapoe : f'littlenesa in object and in means, to thenji 
appears soundness and sobriety.” 

In conclusion, I shall not surprise the reader by 
pying that I have not the slightest confidence ilj. 
what the Friend of India”Bneeringly calls, .“the 
vigour qf the Governmept in sight of the Charter 
aiSopSSiqhf-'’^ I believe the new vigour" e'xaotly 
eorrespunds to the new responsibility wh'ioh called it 
forth, and will only last* piS long as the oaUse which 
prodnoed |t; Aft soon as the Parliamentftry'responsib- 

rlity is again oomfejrtably shelved for anqthOr twenty* 
years, the ‘new Vig^our will disappear with it. Bufcj' 
must disoriminS.te hew between works undertaken by 
the “new yigour^' for the Bnglishancl fbrth^ natryofti 
The Government h^^ 4'^oo'ntly sanctioned three rail- 
ways and an e'leotnc telOgraph. No\y I have nO doubt 
the latter will be finished/ and that speedily, bbcausei* 
independent of the oaloulation that the u’sers of it will ' 
pay its expenses, every man can • un'ilerstapd thft 
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ipiDjienise. additional steength which tlie telegraph 
will give us in, India, and our English interest m the 
matter ift ,80; clean to English politicians, that even 
a bui-eSiiPOratiiO, A^wAttistratipn, would not dare to trifle 
with Jt. ',iPu^ it .is very different in the case of railways, 
p'nfoytnsu'a/tisly UugUeh.pohtiotS'JJS do not seeou-r Eng. 
ish wtetest in Indian public wo#Jss, noif feel the ryot's 
^rong. naneatity fer them. lEhsre isnathing thejiefore 
t^p iinsuf'i the, railws^ys, being finished o,r;Wfrnt of other 
^pmittnui<fe.t},ons being supplied'— (|or twofer three- 
n^ilWaiys will not suf&ce for the wants 6,f Indiil., any 
m,ore than it would do for England to have a railway* 
from Liverpool to Birnaingham, and another from* 
hiondon to SonthamptoE, and no roads beside.) It 
appears that the shareholders in Indian railways take 
the matter very easily as long as they regularly receive 
their dividends on the money paid up ; and as these 
dividends come out the pockets of the ryots, who have/ 
an voice in the matter^ and lite.f ally go for nothing In, 
thp deqision, if once the Charter is Settled, andthe-pre- 
■ sent b,»fedan' oxatio Government safe again for another 
twenty years, there may be money enough spent in> 
dividends on railways always making andnever made 
to have paid for good roads alii over India. . In fact 
the system, will be pursued witb* Railways, which has,’ 
been pursued with other ways ; and I must- explaian 
tp the reader that the published “ sanction" for any 
work in India, is frequently a pure mystihoation, and, 
does not in the least mean that the work will be made 
unless it suits the Government to spend the money, *' 
The Government has various modes of privately, 
stopping the execution of a work that is publicly 
sanctioned. One is to write con Eden ti ally to tha> 
Ipoal authorities that the expenditure is « in the p resents 
state of the finances,, unadyisable." Another is to*^ 
require further explanation, and so hang up the work- 
jjist as many years as the-Goverenment pleases, pendina*- 
interminable references to, England : the announoemeht* 
Englandj. says Wr. Campbell,/*' ist 
negaxaed, as an indefinite. poBt|)onemei^l*'*i, 
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irhiDJtrnode is to taka^oare in sanctioning a work, that 
it shall he impossible to eiecnte it, by keeping tlia 
district -^ithout engineers. 4ad here I must digress* 
for a moment to remark that in every Presidency im 
India, the corps of engineers is ntterly niadeq,uat6 to , 
tke exigencies of the country, not meiely too few to> 
execute ne,w works but even to keep in, repair tlie" 
old ones. 

The “Priend of India” of Pebruary 6th 1851, after 
making exactly the same complaint as Shore did 
twenty years before, that infantry officers, magstrates, 
andoolkcliors, ^are^oonttantly called upon to perform 
t^e f w»nfo.feions of civil epgin,eeE 9 ,*nieption .8 a case whore 
ajwestlthy &aiivo had snb.aoribed, ^ large su-m for re- 
building a bridge, when itfell spnie years.bofore, and. 
yet, though ample funds, were provided for thp work, 
the bridge had not been rebuilt, and- the poijntry ha d 
beep deprived of the benefit of it, because no engineer 
eould be spared to make it. I repeat, therefore, that 
the “ new vigoui'” and the public “ sanction” of 
railways, or any other works, gives me no confidence 
whatever in the G-overnment. I am convinced that 
the samp men, m the same places, will, if they can, 
pursue the same system in the future as in the past» 

I have seen that the promises which necessity force?* 
the Indian G-overnment to make, necessity alone wiJh 
{ 9 r 00 it to keep. 

4 p I have ejcplainad elsewhere the remedies which 
I',p»0ip|poe for these gnevapces, I wiU not go over the 
eapi’e ignpuiidheTe, except to notice ope point. I may 
be naikje'dv'WMf) ff the- Bureaucracy is out down, and 
power an^’fOftponsibiHty given, to the local apthorties*,,, 
what is- to inence their competency, to- direct thn^.J.oeah 
administrahon 1 tor instance, such a Presidency ,inlgifc. 
be named where the ouly business the G-overnor Wfit 
for, is to travel ab.out fnd' take care of hi^ health; 
while has Council are men who have risen^by.soniority 
alone, and are remarkahle, not’ for ability, but for the-’ 
want of it , and suppos.ing.h're per-oenh, of the land 
revenues were allotted to gnbUc works in this Presi«„ 
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^etioy, what is to inaure the money being well lai(j[ 
o^t ? I answer that if the worst comes to the worst, 
ithe local authorities are always more competent 
than the home authorities ; hut thei^e is never anypea- 
aOn for having an incompetent Iboal ndminittrat;ion, 
expept the prlyata ittthrest of the Bprennor^-oy* 
always easy enough to make the loonl governmen^t 
.efipioient if therp is the will te it. 'Jt ia perfectly .^a^y 
te h^’eak throngh the rule of seniority for the higher 
.aippointnienis, reconjimended ip Mr. 'WiilOugp)y's 
evidence. The pnl^ difficulty is that it is n<?jt ,the 
interest of the ‘'intelligent ol,erks’‘ to dQ this, for the 
.more ineffioien* a local government can be made, the 
greater is the' power of the Bpreaucnacy at Lome. 
And it ia because I hs.,ve invariably found, in studying 
the details pf local administration, that all the reforms 
required in Indis would ^e a necessary consequence 
of the reform at home, that I have struck at the rpot 
of the evil apd deypted this hook to advocating a change 
Wthe pureavloratio system at hpme. 

’ IU'eaii’wh^le, as the o^pe now ptandS) the Indian 
,Q‘Cv 0 rntnenp anp ilnpo8ing‘'S[ heavy i^ributs on the ryots, 
and reffiaing tfhem fhe ‘p^|xbiio works which wo^ijild 
.enable them bes.r thh harth'ehf-rthey' are forcing them 
to make without styaw. And $cl completely does 
the system of secrecy and the system of mystification 
keep the English public ignorant of and indifferent 
te these things, that India might as well contain 
nothing but cattle besides our functionaries there, 
fey ^11 that its population is talked of or thought of 
by the ^ajori^ty of my oountrynen. Even in the 
reports df the dinners given by the East India 
Oompapy to effioials going to or returniug from 'thq 
country,, the reader will be surpriaei and perhaps 
shocked, .to find that amid the chorus of prai^eS 
bestowed on the Bast India services, and the mutual 
compliments of pireOtors and Members Of Parliament 
on 'the great success of Ipdian administration, and ' 
the*" great men'fqrmed by it, amid dll the ’ aelf-laudan ’ 
jfcionfseaWdly a'word, and Bometimds not ^ wordy^ 
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jald .about the natives. And thus it ij,s .that every 
tndian grievance is “ out of sight out of nlind, ’’ and 
.the compliments go on in ^Ihgiand, and the ooiiii 
Ipiaints in generation to generation. ' 

■ I have often wondered how it is that those VV fHc) 
;p,re so conspicuously active aniong nS in the intetesii^, 
.of religion, never turn theij* attention to' India: Hov't 
is it they never inquire whether, as a nation, we are 
doiug our duty to India? and whether their zeal 
could not obtain for its vast population that legis- 
iptive jnstioe which would confer the* most solid 
bleasitigS on> due-eighth part of the whole ' human 
family ? It seems tp mpthat Ohristain charity would 
not be unworthily epaployed’ih sn'oh d work as this. 

However, I knovr not if ipy feehlo voice csdn roach 
jmy oountryipen, but if it can, X tell them plainly that 
the bureaucratic GoverUment to which tliey have 
^entrusted the irresponsible despotism of India, has 
not sequred the happiness of the natives in their 
personj honopr, property, or moral sentiments. It 
:ka8 not acted on what ought to be the principle of 
.eyery serve tho peojple, and root 

the sovereign in thoir interests and affecitiona. In,- 
'stead of this, it bus ac-ted on a system of distrUst, . 
and exhaustion, li )£0 that of a bad tenant vyho fpera 

,,that his lease will soon expire, andsco.prges that lkud* 
io^get all.k® before he is forced ifO 

- ' And at length the cona6c|nonce of^d policy #hit!h 

has hitherto only been .'fatal to thd biUlions of our 
foJlow-suhj.octs in Xndiu are copiing kdrae to our oiyn 
door. The public ideubf the' imminence of 

l,thp danger. *. It.'llft'? k'pdk 'o':®oially asserted 

jthai ■peace wduld sddn 'return, ah'! fne finances ^dil’ld 
'suffice fo,r a timp pf pfpee, tkpngh' they dqhtd 
defray the cdiargph. pf ' -^ar’. Even .bad thii' 'l|»3t 
.assertion been tr.p.e,.thdpe wk® are* acquainted vyith 
^the private motivo.s whirH influnneo our policy on 
ihis'subject, and ficquaintcd w;i.h rlie tone of tho 
jjpubjic p^ess on'koth sides of fndia, .tl^ase ' kno^^'tkat 
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too many of the servants of the state have an interest 
in going to wap, for this promissory note of peace 
drawn by an irresponsible Government to be any 
solid security for the future. And at this very time, 
although' the public have been most unjustifiably 
kept without official (information of the causes of the 
present Burmese war, which will add its quota of 
millions to the debt of India, my private intelligence 
leaves me not a shadow of doubt that there was no 
more necessity for our going to war with the Burmese 
thamfor our going to war annually with the Americans'. 

But while it is not true, that the finances would 
suffice for a period of peace without an illicit revenue 
which is in the nature of a gambling speculation, I 
refer the reader to a statement given at Appendix B 
of this book, showing that the permanent sources of 
Indian revenue, which are at present unequal to the 
charge of the debt, exhibit no increase corresponding 
to the progress of the debt, but in the case of the 
Customs’ duties, a decline in the tax-paying power 
,the pqbple ^ while on the other hand the regular 
increase of the . debt under the present system of 
Government is inevitable', and it has only been met 
hitherto by a gambling resource. In fact, we are 
staking the credit and apparently the existence of 
our Indian empire on such a precarious source of 
revenue as opium-smuggling, although, according 
to the last “Friend of India” (Nov. 25,th, 1852) the 
Chinese cabinet must sodn le forced by the necessity of 
circumstances to change their policy of prohibiting 
the use of this drug, which, according to the same 
authority, will annihilate a financial resource amounk- 
ing to one-fifth of the gross revenues of the British 
empire in India! * 

Now I cannot tell how this financial prospect will 
affect others, for there are those who will not believe- 
in the reality of an earthquake until they are buried 
under its ruins,, but I feel bound to say what it signi- 
fies to me as plain as figures can speak. It- signiflea. 
that we are going on, the blind leading the hi'ih>4 ttJ' 
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a;_K.icleoiis gulf of bankruptcy in India. It means 
that we are allowing a Bureaucracy to steer the vessel 
of State to certain shipwreck. And when I think of 
“the creatures of the. desk and the- creatures- of favour” 
who are doing this — when I remember what Burke says- 
of them*^ — begin to‘_ fear lest the old proverb- 
should come true in India,- that ’‘Providence raises- 
u‘p great men to found an empire, but employs- thei 
lowest of our species to destroy one.” 

OX' The tribe valgat poUtioiilnB ore the loweat otonr Bpedem'/' 



OHA.PTI'B VII, 

. , . jL'iitE SYSTEM. 

It is, a o.q,tnHion ssiyipg and hag gJ'OWR. ii^nto ai( 
article of popular iaitjb, 6h%t, f‘ after _a|l, India is 
piuoh better governed than the oolpnies, ^-and f 
have heard bo much frotp ipy yov|.th pp'syard of wait 
administration ip the colonies^ that I had alvv^aya 
taken the above proposition for granted) and sr^p- 
poged it to be a truigrh which admitted pf np dispute. 
When however, a^ter investigating the details of 
Indian administration, the old saying again aooi- 
dentally strides my ear, I am spddenly agtopished tq 
find aq little fopndation for jt, that I am puzalpd tq 
oonopiye Ijo'W Slioh a mistake coqld l^aye arisen. 

After pondering oyer thig phenomenon, I bplieve 
the real explanation of it to bp that every grievance 
of the colonies finds lopd and eloquent ptteranoe in 
England) and even within the walls of Parliament ; 
whereas the grievances qf Ipd^^ havq no vpiop among 
us ; and thp absence of complaint from latter 
country is takep to signify thq absence of groandg 
for complaint. This is a sufficiently cqrious illusion, 
for if the degree of complaint werq evidence of the 
degree of mal-admipistratipn, then England would 
be abdjit the worst goyei'ped country in thp world, 
and indpmparably' worse governed' than tko Papal, 
Statps ; for lio complaints are audible from the Eo- 
man' territory, whatever men are' su:d®fing there : the 
gmoke of the sacrifice riges dumbly.' 

Bpt because there is in England, in ope year, a 
thousand times more complaint of ’the Government 
than is heard fram India ’ dpring the lapse of a 
twenty years* Charter, Ipt not the 'reader too hastily 
ponolude' that men do not suffer in India. Iji is,q 
great '^istalie, says Sismondi, in speaking ol the 
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ihoderP Kistoi'y' of Italy, it is a gi'eat mistake ‘to Supj 
pose that the times about which history is sileat -are 
the least calamitous to mankind. All calamities are 
not historical; they requiile a certain dignity, a cer- 
tain evident ootineotion with politics and individuals, 
in which all the world can see the chain of causes 
and effects; before they attract sufficient notice to be 
Recorded in history. But calamities may afflict a 
natiph, hot the less real beoailse from their social 
mature silent., by which a whole people may feel 
themselves, as men more than as citizens, degraded, 
demoralised; disgraced in, their own eyes, ruined in 
their iftMctjumestf 8iiaid .deprr’^ed ' of hope so long at to 
lose the power of Woluntary-^ effort ; and all this with* 
oht the Conti eotion between politics: and their condi- 
tion being evident to the world, or any dramatic effect 
of public interest attracting notice to their inward 
bleeding wounds. 

I shall endeavour to show the reader that this has 
been the case i& India, notwithstanding the absence 
of complaint, but I look in vain for anything like 
this in the colonies. The Grown has never inflicted 
the colonies such a Byotwar system, or perpetual 
settletnent, or judicial system, or such transit dues, 
as we have forced upon India ; and there are perhaps 
.worse calamities behind. I do not mean to deny thdlt 
‘griwatices.eseisli in. ithe , Colon iea, only they are not 
equal to those of India, and they receive a very 
.dlffnrhnf degree of attention iti JUagland. 

•, lib will taka thb greatest colonisil 

oCmipi^to bit tike day, the (transportation of convicts. 
iNo doliibt5i|bi8nki-l is real enough, but I mhst observe 
lihat iit. is a ithin]gl of yesterday compared lio inany 
.Jndinn -griefs, and that the.- system, of tranapcrtf&tiim 
'has in its time, been of. essential 'service to the 
colonies, and even now itsappears, by the ''G-lobe?’ 
of November the 2nd, that a portion of the colonists’ 
petition for its continuance, aa the only mode of 
.supplying the labour market ; at any rate the system 
is old, and the opposition to i,t comparatively new, 
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and yet from the time that the colonihta declare 
strongly againt it they find men of first-rate abilities 
to urge their oonaplaint} the Press—no part of which 
is gagged as in the case of India, by the threat of with* 
drawing the large income yielded by the Leadenhall 
Street advertisements^the Press warmly espouses 
their cause; and every unprejudiced man would admit 
^hat their representative in the House of Commons, 
Sir Wiliam Molesworth,* is listened to with the ut- 
inost respect by the House and the country—that he 
is virtually a much higher authoritiy on the subject 
than any official man — and that from the date his 
(Speech on the 21at of May, 1852, the system of trans- 
portation was certainly doomed, and the only ques- 
tion was, how much more odium and disgrace the 
Colonial Office would incur in a hopeless resistance 
to its inevitable abandonment. 

How different is the cause of the natives of India! 
-Out of the House the public appears to be indifferent 
to their fate ; and in the House the great authority 

the (Subject is sure to be some official man who 
may be. said to hold a general retainer to oppose the 
interest of'the natives -on every eooasion, because his 
own position and influence depend on his maintain- 
ing that vicious system of Indian admiteistration 
which requires his “sharp practice” to defend it, 
whereas a good system would employ an advocate of 
a higher character. 

I may be referred to the efforts of Mr. Bright in 
1848 and 1850, and of Lord Jocelyn in 1861, to show 
that the natives are not altogether abandoned in the 
House of Commons. I must answer that the Ministry 
would have refused Mr. Bright his Committee in 
1848, but for the powerful interference of Sir Rebort 
Peel, Alas for India ! that great man was beginning 
’ to feel an nnusual interest in Indian affairs atthe 
'time of his death, and, had his life been spared, ihfl 
' prospects of the natives would have been very diffe- 
rent from what they are now. Would that his .politi- 

^ \ * riiiB WfiB wwttfln in 1863, < 
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cal fTiends had inherited his feelings on thd subject! 
However, in 1860, Mr. Bright was cheaply defeated 
by an official denial of several notorious facts j and if 
Lord Jocelyn fared better last session, it was beoanse 
a mass of new evidence, backed by official reports of 
which the substance had transpired, and by the 
public conviction and degradation of Ali Moprad,, 
had rendered it impossible for the Home Government 
any longer to bark the case, as they did bnrk it for 
years in the Court of Propietora . — Vide Appendix 0. 

1 repeat therefore that, in apite of the isolated, 
though generous offorts of Mr. Bright and Lord 
Jocelyn, there is no regular advooate for the natives 
in the House of .Commons, as there is and always has 
been for the colonists ; but the only permanent re- 
presentative of India in that House,., is some official 
advooate against the natives. There isj then, almost 
no complaint ; but does this prove there are no gvie- 
vanoes ? I will endeavour to answer this question. 

The more I study the subject the more I feel a 
growing conviction that the natives were happier, 
not merely under their good princes, but happier 
under the average of their native sovereigns, than 
they have been under an English Bureaucracy. 

In discussing this point, we have always hitherto 
had the advantage of being the judges in our own 
oailse j therefore, because we first acquired power in 
India during a revolutionary period, we have assu* 
ipae4 that the normal condition of Indian Government 
Wap a chronic state of revolution ; and we have assu*' 
med that the mass of the people must have been miaer- 
abloj b©. 9 tiuse we pau prove that mpny of their native 
sovereigns; were ^warlike, bigotetd, &o. But we must 
recollect tkat In,d,ia is as large as the whole of Europe; 
and suppose, we were to ^ply the same ingenious 
process of criiqination to Europe tha,two do tO.Ih!i^ia,* 
—suppose we were to reckon up the wars and.^ot* 
oppression of European princes, ^ as we. do for the 
* vide Qulliver'a datenoe o£ *' hit dear oeuhti; to the king ot tha 
Probdinga»i8:». ^ j.. . 
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native princes^ down to end of the eighteenth century, 
dud nalonlate the amount of bloodshed and human 
jnieery caused by the aihbition and selfish iudiffer- 
dnoe to the fate of the masses, — ^suppose we w’ere to 
rake out of a few centuries of history^ for Bui'ope as 
We do for India, al the 'deliberate crudities inflicted 
on mankind by religious fanatioiBm,r-“flnalilyj suppose 
Wd Wd'te to sde what the mempir*writeirs of the time 
say^ of tee boiditi'dn of the great bulk of the people 
in Bdrope, down to the period of the French, 
Rdvditttion •? ' 

If we; were to do this with any good faith^ Wef 
shduld begin to find it impossible to cast the first 
stOno at India, We should begin to admit that if 
there had been wars, if there had been bigotry, if 
there had been misgovernment m India, there had* 
been such things elsewhere. But there had been many 
compensations in India ; there had been long-estab- 
lished G-overnmenta, and great masses of contented 
Biibfects; the Mahommedan conquerors had settled in 
the oouBfry, and identified themselves with the in- 
' terests and sympathies of its inhabitants 5 they had 
al 'tee mlej respected the customs, and religion, and 
private landed property bf the people, and any in- 
fraction of the rule Was condemned by their oWn his- 
torians as it would be by Butepeans; they had pre* 
served the municipal institutions, and arbitration 
system and excellent police, which gUve the best 
security for person and property at the least cost ; 
they never burthened the country with a national debt, 
and had spent great sums out of the taxes for the 
people, On public works and grants for education, 
and had nOt attempted to destroy their native aris- 
tocracy, whose capital was the Support of the labou- 
rers, manufacturei-s, and merchants of India; finally"; 
they had not treated the people as a inferior race of 
beings ; they had maintained a free social intercourse 
^th fhOm ; they had not confined them to such low 
nil-paid offices as they could not fill themselves ; they 
had frequently left the most important aharfe-of that 
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offices oi State irt their hands, tod ttfi'd' allowed 
them to rise daiiy frott among the lower orders to all 
ranks of civil and military employment, which ‘‘ kept 
dp the spirit of the people,” said Mr. BJphiilstone. ' 

In short, the Mahommedans did not, by dividing 
the community into two distinct bodies of privileged 
foreigners and native serfs, systematically degrade 
a whole people. In a long coarse of time, and among 
a hundred millions of men, they had oppressed many- 
but they had left hope to all ; they had thrown open 
to all their subjeotB the prisses of honest ambition, 
and allowed eveiy man of talent, industry, and cour- 
age to aspire to title of honour or political power,- 
on high military oominaattds, ‘ with corresponding 
grants of land. 

Very different from this has been the goteirnm-ent 
of the English conquerors of India. ' 

We have kept the peace in the country for oul?' 
own Bakes, and this has of course, to a oertam extent, 
increased cultivation and commerce, beoanse the' 
instinctive efforts of men to better their condition will 
always ensure the material progress of any people, 
until they reach the point where misgovernment sets 
a limit to progress. 

But this benefit of keeping the peace in fodi’a* id 
the only one our rule has conferred on the natives^ 
to make up for the loss of all the oompett^atrohs hien- 
tioned above ; and if I show this to be the case-^if 
against one benefit is to be set our systetaatio im- 
poverishnufent and degradation of a whole phoplfr, 
what will altei* ages say of our passion for agg-fan* 
diaeineiit' in India? Will it be sufficient to have 
changed the tnod© of ex^torti-on, to have substituted 
the dry-rot of English BhreauCracy for the viol^ftod 
of Bolnan proobunsu^Si to prevent posterity from honi 
demning with one voice -our selfish policy in ludia- ? 

I deeply feel that it will not s I feel painluHy that, 
although for a while the system may deceive or cor- 
rupt contemporary Opinio'h, and triumph' ever such 
feeble protests as mine, iis triumph, one day Jjs 
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»|)peai 0 d against in higher court of [opinion, and b'o 
I'eversed by the judgment of history j and in that day 
i^he verdict of the whole civilised world will be given 
against England, and the curse of many nations will 
fall upon her,,for h,er selfish treatment of India. 

However, the passion for aggrandizement above- 
meotioned is. both, excused and denied. H is excused 
on the ground tbat our territorial extension in India 
can.not be-belped ,* that it is, “ip the natural course of 
tilings,’* . Why', of oours6.it is so long as we take 
nyeyy precaution in constituting the Home Govern- 
ment to ensure its grasping tendency, which is our 
present policy. 

. ,,W 0 now make a Home Government which must 
theoretically know and care little about the native, 
and covet any immediate increase of revenue and 
patronage. But suppose we made the Home Govern- 
ment on a totally different theory; suppose its very 
constitution ensured its knowing and oaring a good 
deal about the, natives, and proportionably less for 
',.pwtronag6, and oaring more for thd ultimate than 
jinrheditttndnorcase of revenue — more for its real than 
its apparent yalue. j if wd did tf^ip, it would then be 
as much “ in the natural course of things ” for the 
Government not to be grasping,’ as It novtis for it 
to be so. 

Again, the passion for aggrandisement is denied, 
and it is said that our wars in India were defen- 
sive, wars, by way of disproving the fact. Defensive 
wars! why the least scrupulous of European conque- 
rors, Louise XIV., Napoleon, ... all have found 
the same cloak for their ambition, and called their 
wars defensive measures with the same assurance ; 
so that, with the Soinde and Affghanistan wars fresh 
in the reader’s memory, this exploded old State fic- 
tion is not worth answering,* as it is not wai's alone 

• However, as I flad «n illaeion pravalenl; that we Ware not the aggteS- 
aote, at any rate, in the fiiet war with the iiikhs, I will refer to antno- 
litiea who prove the ooiittary,—vij!, '‘History of the Reigning Family 
of I ahore,” by Major 0. Smytbe, p xxii. of introduction ; and “Hist' 
fojgr ^ |be Sikhs, " by paptain Onnaingham, pp. 313 to 
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Ifha'fc prove this passion for aggrandisement. 

The reader mnst recollect that it is not by con- 
■quest from enemies, hut by cessions extorted - from 
friends, from onr unfortunate allies, that a great 
part of our territory has always been, and continues 
to be, obtained. The amount of territory taken by 
•Lord Wellesley in time of peace was prodigious, and 
at the present day, with profound internal peace, the 
process of ahsorbing the native States is going on 
steadily, not at the expense of enemies but of friends. 
It is no seoaritjy to the native Princes to have trea- 
ties with us, or to reoal times when their alliance 
was' hailed' by ns as a signal good fortune in a ori- 
tiohl period. Orl some we' impose contingents, which 
keep them in bondage, i*uin their finances, force them 
to oppress their subjects, and end by furbishing ua 
an excuse for interference and annexation. lil the 
case of others, we coolly set aside the lawful succes- 
sion at their deaths, turn the heirs adrift, and seize 
on their inheritance. In the same spirit we are con- 
fiscating the estates of the landed aristocracy, and it 
is believed that, what with resumptions of enams, 
and rent-free lands and lapses of jaghears, we have, 
since 1819, appropriated landed property of the valiie 
of three millions sterling of annual revenue. 

And why, for what purpose, is this inoessafit 
aggrandizement? Is it to give the natives- the 
blessings of the British rnle ? Let us see Kirhat 
these blessings have been. 

' . latly, in Bengal, by one of the most sweeping 
confiaeafct’tfas the world ever saw, we transferred the 
whole landed property of the community to a body 
of tax-gatherers j bfit under such conditions thafi this 
body of afewlydnyented landlords were ruined altfidst 
to a man, and sold up by our Oolleotors, and ftbeii* 
estates transferred to new men, within tenibr twelve 
years ; and in niaking the new landlords, we promised 
legtslativo protection to their tenants, yet we ’have 
left them from that day to thia at<=the meroy of the 
Zeinindafs, and only the other day it was said by the 
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Friend of India, "Sept* 16th: — ‘^A whole o^nkiryf 
•will scarcely sufficient to remedy the evils of that 
t’erpetual Setjtlemeutj and we have not yet be^ttn 
the task. Uhdei- iti baneful influence a population 
6f more thah twenty millious have been reduced to a 
state of suich uttet' wretchedness of condition, and 
Such abjeosiUieas of feeling- as it woiild bo difficult to 
parallel ip fany ether country. 

i 2,nd!ly, Ins MiadraSi by another sweepiu^f eondsoa-* 
ttouj perhaps’ without a preoUdent iu. history, we as- 
eumed that the &overnmlent was the owner of all pro- 
pepfeyfin laUd, and that in the words of G-overnment 
Ve should avoid all material evil if the surplus 
tV'as in all cases made the utmost extent of our 
demand | this heing the latidlprd's rent, and le'aving 
to the Cultivator only a bare sufficiency fpP his own( 
subsistence; and this surplus produce being demap- 
ded from the ryots, not as a corn-rent but as a money 
rent, and being assessed and collected in districts 
averaging 7000 square miles, and 160,000 individual 
tepapjt^jifbyisonie or. two Europeans, assisted by infor- 
paecSvwith noitojriously incorrect surveys. 

^ Srd'ly. When this Ryoifewar system had rpined 
Madras',' we forced it Upon Bombay; in _spi,4® ' of Mn. 
Elphinstone’a opposition; and nowhere did We .at auy 
time lower our assessments until the agriculturists 
were beggared, and we retain the system to this day, 

4thly. We established and maintained for the 
better part of a century, transit duties, which broke 
the manufacturers, decayed the towns, and demora- 
lised the people of India, and left it a matter of won--- 
der that any trade could be carried on at all. ; 

Sthly, We destroyed those municipal institutions 
which had, -according to Mr. Blphinstone, " preserved 
the people of India through all their revolutions, 
and conduced in a high degree to their happiness, 
Und to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom 
and independence. We destroyed these, and with 
them the excellent arbitration system and native 
police whioh gave the people full sepft^iiy^ for peis# 
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jjHjd property at the Ipast possible cost ; and we set' 
jip instead an exotic system of English law,’ wbiob. 
has utterly deprived tbs people of security, besides* 
corrupting tbeir njorals, that ip onr oiyil oouyts, 
whiop. give eveij opening for fraud, perjury, dn‘(f 
forgery, all the tpost injpoptpnt interests of thV 
country have been rapidly converted and transferred,' 
laud no man’s estate is safe, and in our opituinal courts’ 
potbing l?nt his most singular ill-luoh can bringah 
aocomplished oriipinal to justioe ; and even within a 
circle of sixty or seventy laileS round our capital city 
pf O'aloujtta, no man of property can retire to rest 
yvithputi da^fif®’'’ bswg tJie yictiin of Ilaooits before 
paorUiing. ' :<■ • < 

dth, ■yfe levied great taxes on thei people, hud 
drained away one-seveu-th of their net-reveiihe- tb* 
^Inglaud, at the sauie time burtheaing them with h 
load of national debt for the first time in their history 
and yet in spite of their admitted rights and neces- 
sities, we gave them back next to nothing in public 
works j never anything for education, unless forced 
py pressure from without, andthe vigorous initiative 
of private individuals, and then as little as poSSiblpj,' 
and in most districts beyond oomparisiop less 'fdlf' 
roads, bridges, tanks, &o., than has been giV.e’h by 
wealthy native merchants apd oouptry gepWetpdhv ' 

7thly, We haye long been systematically dhS'frby- 
ittg^the native apistooracy, who furnished conaumeru 
for the articles of opmn|erc6 and luxury, who stimu- 
iatpd^the prodpotibp of the labourers, the ipanufac- 
lutftM, hnu^thp merchants, who Were the pa|;rons-o£’ 
prt, ppdiirpote'r? of' ugrionltural improveineht,' the‘ 
op-ophlfUitofS'i?iQi phh|io works, 'and the only class \yhp’” 
could enable US'' tc cUrry out any cqmprehen'si'i^e -a'inSi 
Moration o'f native sCoiety i apid we are exfiin^uisiKh'g 
tflro native States,* 'e£'\V|iioh the edect is, '*:|bBord?in^ 
ifeoiSir Thomas Muu’ro^'C in’ plaoe df raising, ‘'te ddbabe' 
the whole people, 'and •pocording to the Dphe bf 
Wellington, "to degrade- apd beggar tfeb natives^- 
making them all enemies; pnE* jhbafiwhile, oup 
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0 ? absorption hanging over their heads, de* 
prlves both princes and aristocracy of any induoei- 
ment to improve their oouptry. 

Sthly, We regard the natives rather as vassals 
and servants than as tbe ancient owners and masters 
of the country 3 ■\ye have as little as possible of social 
intercourse with them, and although we allow them to 
^0,ah9X§ nrnety-aeven per cent, of the work of ad- 
i^inislnnliiqn, we monopolise the credit and emoln- 
men|iB^qf it, and keep every high office for onrsolves, 
(phi,e establishment of onr rule in any part of India at 
opqe shuts the door on the honest and laudable ambi- 
tion of the natives j all prospect of enjoying those- 
honours and distinctions, and lucrative situations' 
of trust and power, which reconcile mentotUe oppres- 
aiohs of arbitrary rulers in natives, is thenoeforwardf 
cut off j we divide the oomnaunity into fi government 
of foreign officials on the one hand, and a nation of 
serfs on the other ; of foreigners^ constantly shifting; 
jjheit,|, Quarters, having no pe-rmanent connection withi 
i^(B, dcfuntryi, nnd, always looking forward to the- day 
wheii. they shall return to England with a fortune, and 
of serfs, who are the natives- of % ilan^a, linked and 
identified with its interests and sympathies, and 
many of whom are regarded as little, bsttei? than* 
menial servants, who might have been governors Of 
provinces but for us j all of whom as a rule are con- 
fined to such low, ill-paid offices, as the Covenanted 
Oiyil Service disdains to accept. 

And therefore is the spirit of India broken unden 
the pompany’s government — ^therefore do we hear of 
robberies and oppressions in Onde and flydorabad,, 
and yet tho people do not fly to us, because hope is 
with them, and the future is not a blank,- instead of 
flying into our territory, they go from it, often in 
flpoks ; come into it they never do ; only the other 
day some important works on the Kistnah were stop- 
ped beoause the people of the country fled, en massei. 
into the Nizam’s dominions. - 

'• prefer to Ijye under. » egqtil*’ 
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nfiitive Government ? because- they do not feel them- 
selves degraded as they do under us, for it is not the 
arbitrary power of a national sovereign, but subjuga- 
tion to a foreign one that destroys national power 
and extinguishes national spirit, and with this the 
mainspring of whatever is laudable both in public 
and private life — but we make them feel the rule of 
the stranger to their heart's core ; we set a batrier of 
privilege between the natives and their foreign mas- 
ters j the lowest European officer in a black or red 
coat, is above every native gentleman, though the latter 
maji be the desoefadattt of a line of princes, and ia 
often a man 6f the most chivalrous feelings and the 
highest aonoffipli'shments / nevertheless, we treat them 
as an inferior race of beings, and we are making them 
BO; our monopoly of every high office, from g^eria- 
tion to generation, is systematically degrading the 
people of India ; the deteration of native character 
under our rule ia manifest to every one ; and Sir 
Thomas Munro went so far as to say, “ it would be 
more desirable that we should be expelled from the 
country altogether, than that the result of our system 
of Government should be such an abasement of a 
whole people. ” Here are samples of ‘^the Wessings- 
of the British rt^le 1 ” 

I have not the skill to state the case in elo^ueUli 
language, and cannot express what I feel about it-, 
but a man of imagination who pleaded this cause 
wenld dften bring tears into his reader's eyes ; how- 
evbt» I do beseech the reader to consider this series 
of fadtS, told in the plainest, simplest manner, and 
to say lyhether toon “ btessingg " can justify out 
passion fob aggrandizement in India ? ' > 

And I have Udt done : I have yet to dbeoribekthb^ 
means and the end of gratifying this passion; beoat|a6/ 
eonsideting that our bureaucratio, irreppuaible Go* 
vernment of India,, has lately shown that'it Would no 
longer respect the clearest rights and treaties when 
it could find a pretext 'for grasping* a little mor©' 
revenue and patronage ; and* oonai^ering that Mai- 
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colnij Blphinptone, Majlio^lle, Bussell, JiiTi^nro, tiip 
jiuke of WellwgbQp., aftd most of our gre^t Ipdiaa 
statesmen, kave empliwp;^lly condemned tke absorp- 
,tien 6f ifhe native. /St'S'.t'eSj thafc our unfertunatp 
allies, jnibpve 2.50 Jj.a,tiv6, Pnippes, in the presence of 
an eyer^jnelfning aninyj.Sfitb pp trnWnal, before which 
jthojuOH apd plaofd as a 

5 dafi|>ihFt),pf the pnile of *he. 1.%W4 fiiat ibpy ^Ye now 
ipopljBgati op . always hanging over th^jlj(;.hea48i> I 
explain the ontragaons breach, of faith inyblvepL lO 
jopr abnpEptjlon pf, native States, and show V'hat the 
Puho inaant when he said it ‘/degraded and beggared 
|ihe natives and made them all enemies, '' 

The means now employed by the Q-overnmont ip 
absorb tbe natiye Statpa are to deny tbo right _ of 
adoption. Probably the reader is aware that adoption 
is one of the most'solamn duties of religion in India, 
iln the case of failur.e of sons : which continually 
happohs in the reigning familes. By this ceremony 
|jje,., adopted son .bepomss SiS mpoh, an hoir ss an heir 
and ,M.r- . Maphenzie has proved 
^eyond- idispjitef th.a|4Jie^^^ no fonpdation for dra- 
fWing a diStihQtion,.be,twopn. #ii<?P89^i?n,to pro- 

perty and snpoesaiop tO;p,ftl}tj-cal p 9 wer,,ip.,%e fproe 
and efiect of adoption, but the ado.p'|pd,p,pn pcgnirP^ 
all and every one of the rights pf a legitimate Heir of 
•the .bo^y- 

Of course this right of adoption is thp dearest 
.priyiiege of the native Pripces, and the most neces- 
sary to them, as their States would soon fall into opr 


hands without it ; and I'^fs right has been given tQ 
the ppople, of India in express words, hy an early Aoji 
of Parliament, .add formally assejcfied by 

Governor-iG-enerai, ,a® t'PPdp Amherst,, Metoalfe, and 
Auckland, and a.s, sorted by the law ;Ofifioer8 o,f the 
.<dov 0 ram 0 nb and the cojirts o.f Bengal over and over 
, again, and bas been admitted by us,, for many yoar,8 
in the succession of native States, 'yithont ,any .ro; 
^l.msinfg ef previous notice, pr anyresoTye or qnalifioa? 
ib^itseetger, in ,a great nnmbW -Pf 'f i',e,<?4en||^, . 
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liTCvertlielesa, tlie G-overnment Jb,a8 at. Ipngtlj 
iaeoided, with the ohjoot avowed without disguise,, of 
getting more revem^e, that, as the paramount poiiYCr 
iu India, swooeedihg to -the authority of the Umpepor 
of Deliii, its sanation to an act of adoption, is nepes* 
sary, add it is entitled to withhold this sauotippj and 
accordingly it has within the last few years set aside 
ihree adoptions, and confiscated the natita states of 
Sattarah, Ooloihah, and Mandavie, although, in each of 
these three were collateral blood relations and heira 
of the deceased pripoei, after the adopted son. 

, Kpwit i.wlil hrst!Say>,fhw iiyprds about the |lm- 
perCh olPPlhi, and, pnt- him fPiXt. of, the way; for he 
has no hiore to do With the queEdiinn; tb^n the man in 
the moon. When the poor Emperor pahie ante our 
hands, as Soindiah's prisoner, blinded twenty yeaije 
before, did we restore him to his empire ? 0ertain,ly 
nut ! Did he then give ns a grant of his paramount 
power in India ? if so, how came we to make treaties 
with h's feudatories as independent Princes? The 
fact is, as all the world knows, our paramount power 
was won, and is kept, by the sword. And such ara 
the “blessingn of the British rule," that we are.pb^ 
liwed to remain armed to the teeth to keep it;^and;W.* 
had better not forget that we keep it by.thp ('swcpdul 
a native army, which has a strong per^onsd inteiWt 
id the right of adoption. . , „ . 

, , tfePW come, to the question. of-, the, panotiom. Unn 
donhtedly, whed® there is, a dispute or dpubt as to 
the succession, the shhotioa of the paramount power 
is necessary j be.oans.e the papamout power is entitled 
and bonnd to ktep tho pepoe in India, and to ptfCifSin* 
any violation of rights, or onti-age on the feelidglhf' 
the people, which may endanger the pnh!^'iC , fajfhfe 
and in a diapnted or dodh^dl dS'^e of ,, SnjCOssSii|§hh‘i'% 
sanction is necessary, to, pro^pq thpit.^kn'.^, adlj^^hhiih 
legal and yeghlar, and to aWhird the ‘Bi;icce.s#ph; to. the 
pightful. claimant. „ ' . ' , ’ 

But this sanction of the- pddS'“hhht,,pO‘tyer is judi- 
-©ial sanction ; it is the same tjhthM ‘the Lord Chan- 

9 



giS& THD poiirtroAt s’yi'p^a:. 

"deiWs deorsibU on ii Will'j isiid "when the sattotion of 
the f)'arairiouflt pew^f ' ha rei^ttii?ed Or 'reqnested 'm 
Mlied States, •not. fetfhjem or ■biei'&tiging't'o ity^but con- 
ttedted with''iti%'tte'aitiel8, '-its'drftyus to find out the 
•h©ir,'rahd‘i»' gm the sucoeSsi’en to the heir, not to 
«efz6 bn,' the'Mebitaaioe itself, in defianoe of all the 
fieSs, ’ '■ ’ ' ' 

U W'at>bs%*ne‘h an act of rohbepy ifot ns ’ to ap k- 
•Ifr^^tfato ^hO-btinoipalitnes Of S attar ah, -©blabah, and 
aaiaidaffe,' in* defiance of all thalfeirSj'W it Would bs 
for.the lii'or’d Chancellor to‘'po&keta le'gaey beoanse 
■itf-Wa/abeiiig litigated in^hiS'- OOllrt, We. are itnprov- 
tig Upon a precedent deft 'by Caligula, m our viola- 
ti'on of the right of adoption. When Caligula waft 
invited to a nuptial feast, he carried away his friend’s 
Wife t When the British Eesident is invited tO the 
death-hed of a native Prlnoe, he turns his friend’s 
'Widow' and orphan Out of doors, and confiscates their 
Ibhetiitanoe. ' ' 

V^ ^jkn^'they 'do not' tike '’these things so quietly in 
'the country as w« do kore. We hear of the absorp- 
tiou of a nativo State, wn/d '|f0 >abont our' business, 
and think uO lifore Of lihe -ihktferVtike «a ship's crew, 
who duly noteln'the log, ^‘run 'doWn ayessnMnj'tha 
night : all hands lost;” then pursue 'their ’-wyOge 
•and forget ifc. But these things lodge and rankle m 
men’s minds in India, where too many of our troops 
Wire interested in this question of adoption ; and, as I 
‘Oaid before, the free press is doing its work. 

I am' convinced that the Government will sonie 
^day tOgret the system that is making so many enemies. 
'It will Some day absorb a native state too many, and 
feel a pang like one who has put a fruit into his 
mouth, with a hornet in it. We must not espeot the 
Ea] put Princes ito lie still like oysters,,. Waiting to. be 
'dredged, Tbey'are, and ever Were, a high-spirited, 
*martial race,, proinpt 'to -appeal to thie sword,. and. 
]UBt the men to say, in a fit of exasperation, better 
"an eud with ifeanthan fearf'witho'ilt tan end.” 

'‘ t, .Haivl) while the natiWes have a tftereQtyped.'^''peii« 
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ai?!) ^o^ filioir communicatioTis with, us, which 
gives us a false confidence. Wo tread on igej and 
forget the current of passion flowing beneath^ which, 
imperils oar footing. The natives seem what thoyr 
know we expect them to appear, and we do- not seft 
their real feelings : we know not how hot the stove 
may be under its polished surface. For the fire is 
not out, we are obliged to keep it np by our native 
army, which may blaze into a conflagration, and burn 
^he empire, TVi® he some Prooida, matchless 
in diplpmatio art apd. tenacity of purpose, who will 
travel ioc yewrs to kpit enemies agaipst ns , who will 
;^ine thp grompdiPiidet .our fept, and lay the trmin. 
©I combustibles , there may be some ontiiage, which 
will suddenly raise a cry,terrib,le a.s that which bj-oiko 
forth when the bells of Monreale were souindlhg tci; 
vespers, a cry of “Death to the Englishmen, I '' there* 
may be some conspiracy, of which, as at Vellore, we 
have not even a suspicion, until the native regiments 
open their fire on our barracks : and, as a merchant 
who is obliged to throw all hia treasure overboard to 
save the ship, a storm may arise in India which will 
cost us more to maintain our power than all we bttvie 
gained, or can ever hope to gam, by our oonfisppitiph, 
Nor does the injury stop with the families piths' 
Princes. Native States- support a mimerQ4S.-ele9S ei 
eivil and military functionaries, who oamnot-find env 
pipymentj •finder us; besides the holders of jagheers, 
ePamS'j/Sta., who. ^now that their property is- doomed 
whdh ,,A-n.aine state like 

^ place of thirty or forty natives 
exercising the civil affairs, wjth 

lalaries p.f iProm l,0p.,to 200- .rupees a month, whifih 
they the oountryr we substitute qne OJJ.hwfi 

iJuropeans, reoeiyi'ng^fepm 20Q0 to rirptfis a 
month, and remi|iti“'& th® ;S«l^rieB tfi 

|lngland. Moreo-yeivthfihfead of. almost*. e.ve?'yi?fian iu 
and about the capital of a native State jcLhP®B“dB on 
the expenditure of the native Devernment; apd not 
"only many thousands of nativ^i^dhpotlj ^dependent 
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upon it, but' the mattutuctiirors ; shopkeeperEi 
dependent iipea them, are nearly al]L rtiined by onn 
absorptiop j and their distress reacts on thp ci}.ltiva+ 
tors Qp 'the 'soil. This is why the Dnke- said that 
absQi’ptioh f' degra'des; ■ 'arid be§g'ar^ the pafiiyes, and 
makes them- ati efreriiies. ' ■ ' • ' : 

' Similar results follow, in pr^)p0pti6p, from the 
retriTription of the landed estates of ths aristocracy. 
Shore' pays: ‘'To bring tiie subject homp to aii 
English heart and mind, let ii.s turji otir thOjights tp 
oiir native land, and comimre t}i.e odocts proahded by 
individual o-rample and iniluonce there, with what 
mi'ght have bean the case here. Let ns represont to 
onrselves an English oountry gentleman, overlooking 
his .estate, promoting the irnprovarnent of figrioulturoj 
Bupprintending the roads and public buildings, aind 
subscribing to the local charities ; as a neighbour,- 
opening his h'ou’so, and by his hospitality afliording 
the means of social intercourse to his neighbours; 
all tho ditTerent members of his family contributing 
their 8ha,re to the general good, Contrast the picture 
with the state of things in India, Tho upper (iliwsos 
of the natives, who used to occupy the abovo situa- 
tions, rninod, and tlioir places supplied by foreigners, 
who keepi a loot from tho people, and whoso ultimate 
object is to return to England with a fortune. ” He 
adds : ‘‘ -As to the number of respectable people who 

have suffered, let any one leave English stations, few 
and far between, and go into the country towns and 
villagep and there see the innumerable houses which 
not pi any years ago were in good repairs, and inhabl** 
ted by men' who livdd in the style of gentleinjen; keeping 
lip. establishments of servants, horses, elephahfo,’ rind 
equipa.ges, but which are now 'all frilling' 'hd decay; 
■while their owners op tlieir descendants are dwellihg 
4n mrid huts, with little' more'thah iho mprest nooo.s-- 
earias of Hifei 'And 'let ' tihp read'pr recollect that 
the destruction of the native aris’tdoracy is still go- 
dug, on with unremitting vigour, as Puri df tho '“'bi'Pfi- 
lingpfithuHrMsh rule.”-. 
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. ilow can we reconcile ib to our conscience pr our 
reason to treat the natives in this manner V It was 
a beantiinl fiction of the Greeks, that Ulysses could 
no longer feign madness when his child was thrown 
before hts plohgh ; but we, who have allowed a 
[Bureaucracy to plough over India till the ^‘irtfn fias 
entered into the soul ” of her people, we have been 
Psaentjally mad without seeming so. 

However, I boLiave there is a se'oret cause why 
the English^ little syippathy for the 

native^, \yhlc1h. is, entirely fouhded on a misuiider- 
a’-'i-fii'i". 0 "'^ fgnp'ranoe of the* native character. 
|■■■■ . ■ . ■■ I ; aaicf la^fc session, that “no intelli- 

gent people would submit to our Goyernment, " and 
though he alone would say it, I am sS'Usfipd in my 
Own mind that many think it, anfi tljiat my couptyy- 
men in their hearts despise the natives of India^ 
teoause they do submit to our Government 

Nevertheless, this submission does not argue oow- 
drdice in those who submit. We enforce submission by 
an overwhelming mercenary army, and as long as 
that army is faithful, submission is a matter of neces- 
sity,- but although, under such circumstanoes, 
they submit to our Government, there is not a race 
on the face of the earth who possess more peirsoual 
courage than the men of India; and the^ fapCis not 
af^^red by their subjection tons, because the brayest 
people in the world may be subjugated by foreigners, 
WhOn they are 'divided against themselves, which 
was the case with the natives of India when we found- 
ed our empire there 

And not only were they divided, but for half 
oentpry before an opening was given for our anpre*. 

powers of the country had hoph' 
sTiatfeled' b,y wars, ' which may , be called, , wif s ^ of 
giants,, froi|tdhe, mAgpitude of their operatipfip, y In 
the fast great battle, in which decided the bpp- 
test between the Mahre.fcfca8 and Epjputs, the forces 
brought into the field hy the latter were 125,000 
strong, and by the former 111,000 strong, large 
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o£ the ti'oops on bdth sides being armed and 
disciphued in the Buropean fashion ; ftnd I v?ill 
quote the desoriptioil of & charge of cavalry in this 
action, taken from the month of an eye-witness, Colo- 
nel Skinner, to show the gaillantty of the men: — 
“We nov^'saw Olieralier Dndennaig’k brigade or divi- 
sion, wbinh was on the left, charged by the Bsihtors. 
He received them nobly, but ivas out to pieces by 
them'. Oiit of SOOO mea he had tfot 200 left. The 
Hahtors, more than ten thousand in number, WSid 
Seen approaching from a distance ; the tramp of their 
\ immense and compact body, rising like tliundor over 
\ the' roar of the battle. They came on first at a slow 
'l bs.nd-oanb 0 r, which increased in speed as th^ 
Vdvanoeil, The well-served gnns of the brigade 
showered grape upon their dense mass, cutting down 
linndreds at each discharge ; but this had no effect in 
iirresting their progress.' On' they dame, like a whirl- 
■ wind, tfampMng over 1500 o'f their own body, de- 
stroyed by the oann'on of the brigade. Heithnr the 
mi'urdetouS volleys fr'dm the mualsets, nor the serried 
^edgd of' bayChets, could check: of shake' them j* they 
fcoured! like a tohreh# oh anW over the brigade, and 
frode it fairly down' leaiTing 'Sdniroeiy A VelStfg# of 
jfdmaining, as if the sheer' weight ol*< /tbe 'tti'as'S 'hw 
ground it to pieces Again, wd aifd adbuhtemed to' 
ponsider the battle of Waterloo chie of the mdst sangi 
/nlhary that ever Was fought, yet our loss in some 
/ Indian battles has been about doifble the loss at 
Waterloo. The pfnp'ortiOn-O’f killed and wounded a^ 
Waterloo was one to six; that of Assays WaS^ juSi 
double, one-te thr^e, and seVerdi havS beCh neat it: 
and the loss in the Sutlej' battles, fh 1346, Was-' inAbn 
fnore sbvore than that of 'Wdtdrldc/, being in' the pt^0'« 
p'Ortioh of otie to fiye.' 

* ‘ I dduld add m-aiiy other prodfs of the personal 
Watery of the natives',' but it has always been oo'h* 
■foichoifs : so I will mefely remind the re'ader of t’ffd 
' .pfrilftiaa t native armieS of Olive, Lawrence,' and OddW, 
^H'h fca'r vbd, out out •’ vvay io 'empire. - Aild yel 4'h’o^a 
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apmi’es,. unrivallad ,f«r y.alour and .lo'yaljiy,, were 
officered by native gentlemen, with only bae pr two 
Earopaana.tQ a; brigade ; and, this was our 6i;iginal 
system, in India, until the tbirat for patponag.e,, as 
usual, surmounted every other consideration, and^ 
Bubstifcuted European for’hativo officers. . 

Of late, years sheer, finanpial neoegsity has folded' 
US to rpturn to some exte.nt to the old, system, which 
is copied ip our “ irregular, oorps/^ and, the admirable 
state of efficiency and disoipUne of these "irregular 
corps '' 3 how,S that w^-Oaubuiploy the. natives when 
wo ohoo.so in situations of trdst and power, and that 
it answers perfectly to do so. 

To return to my sabiect. I think I have saiql 
enough to show that we snould do very wropg to re- 
fuse onr syiripaiihy to the natives from a dou.bb -Of 
their courage ; and they have, many .-oth9h„qna'|.itfe3 
which entitle them- to our warm and hind con^idPthtibni 
•I have noticed', ip the, chapter on, public works, their 
disposition to found, benevolent institutions, and they 
are remarkable for a degree of charity in private 
life, which renders the poor independent of public 
relief in India. “ Their large family circles, says 
Mr. Campbell, “assist and support one, another to,,ah 
achnirablo extent, Parnilie.s generally live togebhor 
as on the Oontiiiont, and tJio young men who go out 
to service return, and ronrit money most dutifully to 
thoir families- ” The iiacive morcliants are parti- 
cularly distingui-shed for thoir honourable mode of 
doing business, as well as for their entor]irisG ; and 
Englislimen who have ro.sided in native States boar 
witness to tho simplicity and straightforward manner 
of the agricultural classes both in thoir dealings with 
them and amongst oacli other. It is only when tliay 
care corrupted by external infliieucos, by ademoralis- 
ilig judicial system, or oppressive taxation, that art 
pind, cunning are 3,ub«.t.itntad for candour, as the only 
j, ■■.■t.o’ti i i a.r'iv^t tho hand of injustice and power; 
ir. i I '.Vii; 11 , ;;i i ' ' i ■ those who have had much inter- 
Qpn.rse with| the n^tives^ in:, a oommoroial, politidal, 
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6r military character, almost invariably' Speak of 
them in very' high terms ; it ^is only among such 
judicial functionaries as have centred their observa- 
tions on the most vidioha classes of native society, 
and have overlooked the 'rest, that their detractors 
are to be fouiid.. ; , 

I'inSlly, it 'has been said by one of the most ex- 
perMced members 6‘f the Iud,ian serf ice,- that, “ for 
the tranSactieii df bnsineas, whether in aooennte, 
di|iIoma'tid correspondence, or the condnct of judicial, 
magisterial, or financial affairs, the natives are Sel- 
dom Surpassed, they are, on the whole, an intelli- 
gent, tractable, and loyal people, not deficient in 
energy when there is a motive for exertion, and 
eminently calculated to promote the ante of civil 
life. 

And now I have done. I have shown that although 
there may bo more complaint of the Q-overnment of 
England' in one year, than we hear of the Q-overnment 
.^’India' ddrih^ two or three Charters, yet there has 
nbt lend but d:6ep, in the latter conn- 
tiyf'^3 C|ipdf'-‘^ri’ef 'has filled silently to the brim, aye, 
it has fllled" to minnirig over, though few indiwiduala 
complained' of it in England. The irafortunate 
natives have had tlieir rights of property oonflSCa'* 
tedj their claims on onr justice and humanity tram- 
pled under foot; their manufacturers, towns, and 
agriculturists beggared; their excellent municipal 
institutions broken up ; their judicial security taken 
away ; their morality corrupted; their patrons sys- 
tematically destroyed; and even their religious ons- 
torns violated, by what are conventionally called the 
“blessiugs of the British rule. These great results 
At once strike the eye of any man who goes seriously 
into the question of our Indian administration } like 
the tombs by the side of the road at the enteanoe of 
ancient cities, these monuments of the power of a? 
Bureaucracy are the first things we see, and in them 
ife buried the hopes Of India. 

And- as^abnses were maintained in the- pnovijfie'gs 
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of the Eoman Republic because the patricxaus who 
retired froni their magistracy were shielded, by tie 
Sdnate^ so istheindiai!) Q-oveimmeot regularly shielded 
by Parliarueut. Ray, at this hour it is an unde'rstoddt 
thing that the ininistry intends fo seal the misery of 
Ifidia by leasing her out for another term of years to 
the Company’s Government, which will again be 
io go'bern 'patefnally^ just as Isaac Walton 
exhorts his angler, in hooking a worm, “ to handle 
him as if he loved him. ” The Legislature would not 
dare openly and direotly to oppress India, yet dares 
to vot'd Qthdrs the poorer to do S0‘ ,, 

, J n'^nhot help whrnihgmy obnhVyineii that if they 
®™na bj?, arid ’looi quietly ofl while this political 
martyrdom is once more oonsnminated; thpir con- 
senting unto the deed will leave a heavy debt df 
vengeance against them, not only on erirth but iri 
heaven j it will provoke that retributive justice, which 
frequently allows an individual to escape, but never, 
never fails to oxfertake a nation. Let them weigh this 
well before they say. On our heads and on our children’s 
be it I It is true, that we have an overwhelming 
mercenary army, and the word is passed, no danger 
above the horizon; but some may be coming; and! 
in history we are always wise alter the event; and 
when it is too late, when the holt has fallen, and 'the- 
penalty has been paid, the first time do politicians 
Brie why a Government based on injustice and bad 
faith obuld not stand ; and what innumerable conse- 
quences of its own wrong-doing were all the while 
uridenuiriing its potver. God forbid that we should 
be wise toq l^te in India ! 

I have One rpore word to say in conclusion. Wever, 
since the world began, was so great an oppoi^tpriity 
of doing good offered to a great nation, as that which 
Providence now offers to ua in India. Bnigland — 
enlightened, Christian England — is the sovereign 
arbiter and empress of that glorious laud, with its 
' * hundred and fifty millions of “'intelligent, tractable, 
find loyal” people, and she might throw herself on 
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tiite fallen empire, as SUsha did on the Shunammite'a 
child, ■' and put his month, dpon hia mouth, and his 
eyes upon hia eyes, and His Hands upon hia hands, 
—so might Sngland'^tretoh hetaelf on the prostrate 
EJrapii‘0, add warm and'quioken ifeS torpid hody, and 
breathe- new Hfe' ihto India. She might raise the 
native^j- and’WS'fJOh their prhgteSS) mpral £ti)A mate- 
rtd.!, as a tti'o’thei* watro-hoS her bhild, and loves it the 
'betterfot' the anxieties it hhs ooSt herj she might 
behold, frpta year to year, the HleaaingS she eonfer.- 
iijed,' and feel the tie strengthening which attached 
her to India; she might have the answer of a good 
'ednsoienoe, and the esteem of the whole oiviliaod 
world. 

Oh, my countrymen; may Heaven itself soften 
your hearts, and awaken your sympathy for this 
interesting people; may it teach you not to reject 
yonr fatecTopportuiii'ty, nor again throw suoH a pearl 
fas India before an irresponsiblo Bureanoracy. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

'The srsTBM or pABLiAMHNTAKy hegHslation roK Ikdia. 

Dkan Swim said, in reprobating tbe neglect df 
education in his day, it was a common remark in. 
famiJiea Who Bad wealth enrtugh to have their son's 
good for nOth'in'g, “Why* should my Son he a scholar, 
Wh^n^ fit iiS'Dio^ intended he Should live by his learning ?” 
fl'S'Siddeid, that by the satbe' tulh another man might 
say, ‘‘ why shotlld triy son be honest, tern perate, just; 
or .charitable, when he does not mean' to depend ori 
any of these qualities for a maintehande !” ilind 
the same rule the Hnuso of Commons actually do say, 
“why should one of the Ministry be compelled to provd 
the success of his department, when the Ministry doeS 
dot depend on Indian affairs for its existence? ” 

This IS true enough, and the fate of an English 
Ministty now depends 00 matters' of home adminis- 
tration, and on home questions and parties, and politics 
quite independent of the affairs of India Blit I will' 
show that this state of things is eminently Un^afe'sH’d’ 
tinoonaMtutioiial, and from the time Vhetf/Seweiity 
j'etes ago, a mere lepfislatiH oVedsight th’re# Indi^ 
Cut of imw list of English political qhe^tio'n,' it has been 
the, Ciftfpise’df shameful dbuses in India ewer since ; it 
ik CaiiSe df perflous maladministration at the 
pre’seW't' time (} it haS led to an almost incredible 
neglect Of Subject bjrthe HCnS'e of Commons, apd 
pfter all there tdiidt in the’ whole radge of our national 
interest apy’ dhe"’ 'merfe Vital to the national life' 
than our tenure Of dominion in the fiaSt. ’ ' i ’ 

Iti's wondetfiil thwt-my oountryhien do nht kee‘ the 
palpable contradiction o^ IdaVing India orft cf the list 
of their political questions. Why, therd id not one of 
them of jnOre importance to tis I la hot our p'reservati on 
of India- dn integral parfrof the*- Imporial policy ? IS 
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it not necesssiry to our commerce that India should 
be prosperous, and to our safety that it should not 
be disaffected ? Would not a yiolation of the rights 
Of property, whiph lit.a flamo of insurrection in the 
Jlajpootanah apd shiifeoverthrde-fonitths of our Bengal 
sepoys to the enemy, instantly paralyze the right arm 
offeglah^!' 'Wotild not eteP a jEittaPofa'l crisis fn 
India phahe ,tl\e pyitish Smpire to its foundatiOP ? 

i^et' thp readvdr im^ine the, same mistake beiPg 
tnpde in.'the ,pase of England that was made in the 
case o|, India. Let him oonoeire a Minister/' with p 
majority behind, 'tooining down and telling the I-Iouse 
that/^ the ways and means were an exceedingly 
ajykward subject j there always had been a good deal 
of debating and ministerial risk about it, and there 
always would bej therefore it would make things 
pleasant if the House would vote that for twenty years 
there ahpul,d be no more budgets ; and the House 
Sboul^ iiijlierfere with apy thing else it liked except 
•feakaiiiori: and if tjie Ministry in ofifiee, twenty 
yeprp PBerWpt’ds,, pre£ 0 rre.d, to revive ^tke budget, it 
might.” Supppse auph',a ineasPre had, been passed in 
England seventy years agOi.apd thp armjy had been 
strong enough to keep the people dowp, .wHat would 
our oommerae and rights of properfcj' have been WOcth 
pow ■? What would have become of our municipal 
institutions ? how inuoh judicial reform should we have 
had ? would there not have been an annual deficit in our 
finances by this time, instead of the surplus? Yet this 
is sPbstantially the very same measure which 
was passed for India seventy years ago, and which of 
course removed her in a very short time from the list 
of our political questions, and rendered her Govern- 
ment so thprougly irresponsible, that it now threatens 
to be the riiin of hotb countries. , 

And after all, this -^as a mere oversight of the’ 
Legislature, and it shows how blind men^ are to the 
future, even the wisest of them, that although in 
those days the public mind was absorbed by Indian 
qnfstionis/ and there was a most able and hiften 
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opposition, eager to find any handle for an attack oh 
the Minister, and headed by such men as and 

Burke, not one of them foresaw an incidentar 'and 
indirect consequence of Mr. Pitt’s bill which has had 
more effect than any direct provision, and has imr 
perceptibly and silently produced a complete revolh'* 
tion m Parliamentary legislation for India, and 
thrown a Subject, whmh used to excite intense in- 
terest in the Parliament and the ijation^ out of the 
list of our political questions. The point was this j 
as long aS the Indian budget jiresontqd to Par? 
li ament by parties indifferent to, ^nd sometimes 
hostile to the Mihister, and -aliyays tiewed with dis- 
triist by the House of dommons, these parties weio 
obliged to give not merely h‘ simple jodblication Of 
accounts, but a periodical exposure of Indian atfair^, 
with detailed information on all subjects oonnebteu' 
with our Indian policy, and this kept the members' 
of Pai'liament well informed upon the question and 
enabled them to discuss it, or rather ensured their 
discussing it, from year to year. 

And of course this constant supply of information 
was incomparably more necessary in the case of 
India than in any English question, not only because 
all kinds of political intelligence are freely puhlishUH 
in England, which afe concealed in ‘India,’ bht 
because the tnore distance of the people of India froin 
JBng'lieh poHtioians shows them to ns in a point of 
view eq remote, that we pre t06 often disposed to see 
them qs if th/hy ineve not. and to neglect oomplainta 
iltterfd so fat' off that they cannot reach our ears. 

JEfqwet’er, fedm the time when the Indian budget 
became the mintstef’l ' budget, as he naturally ’ d'ia 
hot feel ineIMe^%o prdvdfee ParliaiUentary iastecft&n’ 
of his admihistrujitien,* ah'd as everybody vhao’over'- 
Iboked the neoessityot making an express provision 
t'o meet the case, 'th.e ' fieriddioal tupply of . infci mo- 
tion came to an e'nd^Vitk the ■ state of IfMhgS which 
had led to it, and ’the fconsUiitidnoe #afe'’that in a vory^ 
few years MembbrS c£ Paflfameht ofeas'ed to be well 
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i^fomeci upon, thowl^jeot or .coxnpeftejit) |iO diaoiiss it, 
4n,d so Iridifi impercep,1^bl,y fell out of ,the list of our 

political qjuestionS;,, and, itsl ^OYepninent b^oayie u're- 

sponsible^ and irresponsible it, wiU remain, until the 
Minister is oompelled to give f arlipmeut pno© more a 
detailed a.pnu,al exposufe of India, a affairs.^ 

I^rem the time ,W,lien lad*®' tlim taanner 

le be a political qaestion,' %e aegl^ot of it by Parlm- 
meat has beea .spmethin'g so incredible, that unless 
fvhen I relate it I could appeal to history at every 
siepy* I should not expect to bo believed j and th# 
denopipti^h of it will be a lesson to members of Fari 
liament that they are as helpless as children in 
Ipdipn adairs when they do not receive regular 
periodical mfoi'mation about them. 

At the time of the passing of the Charter m 1794.> 
the House of Commons little thought that the recent 
^‘measure for the relief of the Zemnidars, " the “ Per-, 
petnai Settlement, ” would effect a qomplete social, 
^eVQlntionj and a sweeping con hsoafion of property 
jn" tW doomed 'pronnees of Hengal, Behar, and, 
Orissa,; nor oonlff they imagine fehSjVwhile Mr. Dun- 
das was giving them a glowing, desoriptiw bf Indian 
prosperity, the despatches sf. the ,^overnioiFf(3j;ene- 
ral contained a minute and shocking picture 
sufferings of the people, from the vices of the Oo- 
jernment 1 But at this period, from the causes above 
mentioned, India was already ceasing, and had almost 
phased, tp he an English political question, and a©, 
in Mr. Mill's words, “ministerial inffuenoe in Par- 
liament can always get ministennl praises received 
as articles of belief, withont any real gronnffs for 
it, Mr. jDundns hteraUy managed to per&nade rthq 
nation that the financial state of In^iia was a subjeol 
not merely of rejoicing and triumph, but even Ojf 
Ustoiiishment, as affording a Surplus revenue L A 
few years more thyewta new and terrible light on 
the qondition of onr native feUow'huibjeets. 
^rplqs veyeune had tnrn§A b.n*&p8, ^Ipdian iSurplup* 
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revepne invariably does, a complete bubl^le, and it 
^I'adually transpired in England that our unhappy 
provinces in India had been a scene of iisqal ity- 
ranny, of crime, and of auffiering, unexampled in any 
civilised country since the decay of the. Roman em- 
pire. Forced at length to investigate, the House of 
Commons, ip. 1810, not only corroborated the above 
charges. But accused the Indian Government of con- 
tinual misrepresentation ; “ whether the Zomipdar or 
the ryot wore the sufferer, the Government always 
found sonjothing to oommendii ’* , 

Meanwhile, as if to balan .00 the calamities of our 
northerh Provinces, a new revenue system called 
■Ryotwtt'r WUS introduced in the south, viz., a settle- 
ment with individual oultivatons on the .basi^ of 
assuming 50 per cent, of the produce, in looney 
the due of the Goverument ! After some years' ex^ 
perienoo of this system, its origiuator had discovered 
that “ its radical defect was our over-assessment, 
which augments the public and reduces the private 
property in the soil to such a degree as to involve 
the necessity of ousting all between the Government 
and the cultivator. " 

This was indeed a radical defect ; if was sip^ply, 
the confiscation of all the landlords' propei’ty in the 
soil by foreign conquerors I Moreover, the jfadraa 
Board of Revenue had accused the inventors of this 
aystem bf " ignorantly fi,enying, and by their denial 
abblishiHg private property inland," and though 
V'prdfess&g' to limit their demand on each fielfi, 
fni’ldct by estitblishing for suojfi limit an unattain- 
able maitimuta, ‘'assessing tlie ryot at discretion,'*' 
Finally, the hbfest adminiatpatpr of the ByotHwaif 
system, Sir Thomas, Munro, had deolafOd ^that 
unless the asseOftment were reduced fr.Ow; 25.' to 
33 per cent., the lan^ would go ^ put . pf .opltivatfon. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all this, the .Qsp«te^'nmepfc 
had hut recently enforced the fti^ppHon ofthis Ryot? 
War system, without any.^neductioh.of the assessment, 
yyhen, under sfich cironiha^wpe^, the iBlbtise of 
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Bdons was once mprd called u'pon soler^uly to judge 
the Indian GoYerniiio’B.fc, H^d to confirm or alter a 
Bystem wliieBi Had produced so' ttiuob pain and ruin, 
and tlireaten'ed to prod'ttcre' ^ip rfiuoli more, 

i pass oyer Tj-udicMal and other grievauces for tlje 
present, btit with tfee above facte recorded pn of^Qial 
authotiiy, tbe OooaiMOnh diebfilgedtbe renew* 

al of 'tbo - db&rter in IS18- Sfirely it was tbep at 
length, tirpo to do eoipethiug -for the natiy.es ; time 
ta amend a despotic G-overnrnent evidently Well ade-pt* 
ea for conquest and aggrandisement, but for no- 
tWng else ; ‘time to revive the periodical statement of 
Iwd'ian affairs, which used to draw public attention 
to them almost eyery yoat-j time to adopt the plan 
recommended so long before by Warren Hastings, 
&nd again urged by the - Hari^ais of Wellesley, to 
ascertain and define the rights of property of every 
description in land, pnd make such definition. I'he 
niafeiyds of India wnre treated like so m^ny cattle, 
^heiu iuterost's, their feelings, their hopes, and their 
fears,- were alike- forgotten. The only thing the 
House of '©ommenk "Was WelMhfbhmed aboqt was cer- 
tain private, pecunijary, jSoglishjijitbtbSis. ithp 
of the Charter was fought oveh tpb Headb,' o’f'i tib® 
natives, by parties eager for tbair trhde, 'bpt tph 
eager to give a thought to the myrifids of huhiah' 
beings who yielded its profit. The leaders in the 
House of Commons, that is ministers intent on secur- 
ing Parliamentary support. Directors and merchants., 
greedy for private interests, at length struck theiy 
bargaiU/'apd having done the best they could for, 
themselves, and professed inuoii oonoorn. for thp 
natives, they agiseed on a fresh twenty years’ lease’ of 
India, to the old irresponsible Q-overnruant. 

And now the “ radical defect ” w^® allW.od to 
bave full swing — the House of Oommops had ^ooided 
that a system which '‘'oa3te(l' all between the govern- 
toent-and the cultivator^ " and pssessed the ryot at 
^n unattainable' maximiim, ” might be 'applied with 
iiftp-fipity to'the natives of India, atld thb Hyokwar 
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-Bystem fell with crushing effect on our gfojjtbern 
broviuces. 

'' the miserable inhabitants of Madras endnfed 
this oppression until tho year 1827, when Sir ThomaB 
Jilunro carried out, as Gos^ernor, the rednotion® he 
had ceooipmended m 1'807. And this relief was 
"only pbtai?i.ed at last by the efforts of Sir Thomas 
Munro and other private individuals, and the pres» 
pure of pujylio opinion, not by any aou of the House 
of Oonjmons, V^^hiohpever interfered to protect the na- 
tives, nor manifested the slightest sympathy with their 
SnffsritigS'y though it had reserved to itself fq.ll power 
to Sup'etvhtend aud control the Indian Government. 

‘In the year 1833 tfio necessity for' renewing the 
Charter once more brought the whole guestiOq of 
'Indian administration under the consideration df'tha 
House of Commons. There had now been -half a 
century’s experience of irresponsible Government in 
India, and again the of Commons had the 

opportunity of altering or confirming- the normal 
system of Oonfiacation which had consigned Bengal 
to I’uin in 1793, Madras in <1813, and which was be- 
'gipning to crush Bombay in 1833. 

Moreover, tliero was now abundant information, 
which might have been accessible to tjhe' HTopse 'of 
Goinmons, of the sufferings amd claims bf therii4eivhs 
in o'thet respects. The frightful evils of the judicial 
BysteW. hpd been iiioessanfrly recorded by official 
hh.tjiority - for pearly forty years-r-the necessity of 
oohStrhbtipH Works' had been loudly proolaim- 

ed — thb transit duties, now completing the ruin' of 
the manufacturers and towns - of • India, had 
been denoutioed as-^^the curse of the oouptry — the 
attempt to conduct all affairs by Huropean agency, 
and' exclude the na/tives from every office which it 
was possible to offer to ap Englishman, had been 
confessed a notorious failure-— the destruction of the 
native municipal institutions had been admitted to 
be subversive of the security of person and property 
‘imong the people — the inhumanity and itnpol’oy of 

10 
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sle^troying the native territarial ariatodi'aoy had been 
atrikingly exposed by 0 ir John Malcolm and others — 
the identical reoomaiendation; of Warren Hastings 
and th^Marqaia of Wellesley; which f have already 
Mentioned, had, now been envdorsed! ]by ih© great 
hameijof Lord Hastings; and finally the most fatal 

S stahoe of the operation of fhe revenue screw*' 
at ever wa©' l£»own in India, the famous Bundelknnd 
.case, was goii^ on at this very time, — and what did 
ihe Houise of Oomtaons do? They met ,the judioial 
.eyils bj the' mockery of an additional member of 
.'©ounoyl at Oaloutbaj they met the necessity of 
appointing the natives to high office, strongly insis- 
ted on by such men as Malcolm, hUphinstone, and 
Mnnro, by the mockery of declaring their eligibility,, 
^and leaving it to the Directors to carry out this 
eligibility, who of course treated it with utter 
epntempt. ’ 

j.In fact;, they showedi as before*, that the only 
which they were really well informed 
wli/d certain, private, pecuniary, Ihglish interests. 
There was still a rag o£ the Company’s trade to be 
fought for, aud this* fight the House of , Ohmrnpns. 
understood anii syorpathiaed with, but beypttd thia 
they showed that they did not look upon their res-, 
ponsibiliity in legislating for so many millions of our 
native fellow-subjects as being really serious, that 
they wei'e ready to vote anything that suited the* 
Ministry of the day in Indian affairs, and that they 
performed this duty of deciding questions on* which 
the welfare of India was to depend for another 
twenty years, ‘'not merely with indifference to, but 
with feelings of impatience and disgust at,." the* 
whole subject. 

Of course, under auchi oipoumatanoes, not one of 
'the above grievances was redhassad, or even disousseds 
in earnest. As wretched mariners who approach 
the harbour-light, only to be driven out to sea again* 
8*0J:m. the unfortunate natives only witnessed 
a rfeacw'al of the Charter to have all '.theif hopa#* 
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dasa-ppointed) and India was again consigned to 'aa 
irresponsible Government for another- twenty years, 
to undergo all the- maladministration I have descri- 
bed, and a great deal more-thanJ have-described. 

And. this “not mere- indifference to, bat rather 
feeling of impatience- and. disgust at, ” everjithi-iig. 
which concerns the natives o£ India, in still- the* 
prevailing sentiment in the Eouse of Commons. It 
is still the case that, as Mr. Macaulay has told us, ani 
inquiry i-nto a row at Obvent Garden would ensure- 
fu-ller ben-ohea-imthe Eouee than the-most important 
subject oonneoted with India. TJhe debate of Jtme,. 

.waS'hne signal instanee of it, and-I- will now 
give another. There never was a more “ w-iolced.-war'*'' 
and a more wholly unjus tillable measure than* 
our invasion of Afighanistan ; it is difficult to- 
Beckon the number of millions which it has adde'd) 
immediately and by its oouseqaenoes, to the debt of 
India, and it was plunged into in spite of the most- 
energetic remonstrances and warnings, and erplana- 
tiona-of its impolicy,, by all those who were oompe-- 
tent to offer aa opinion on the matter. Nevertheless, 
^^arliament hardly made a pretence of calling’ to” 
acoount the irresponsible Minister who sqid 'f I diijt 
it, ” and wJio coolly avowed years afterwards that it . 
■vyas “ a folly if not- a crime,,” and the -p resen fiacfbii bf 
. ^vBlue-booJsj which Captain Kaye has since gibbeted, 
asithe gfOSSQst specimen, of ‘“official lying” that 
ever insqlted; a- country, at once satisfied-the Souse -of 
GbmmonSf 

Nqwj. as this: cash only came- out- by accident, .we- 
are-left to 'wonder how .many ipillions have, bew 
added' to tbe debt of India, by. the “'folliqs if 'iipb 
crimes-” of our irreaponsible- Ministers, wbicb.'^ars' 
not oorpe out V and, what is still piore iipportantj. 
now mcmyi'wiU he added Hereafter}. For evoT-y* irres- 
ponsible Minister knows- he.-has.nothing toffear-from* 
Parliament; and as the ultimate burthen- of every 
“ folly if not a crime” falls omthe-baok.of the miser- 
able ryots, nobpdy cares and nobody oomplaina to* 
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However, there is a time foy all things, and this 
system of abuse ^has had iia day j 'and thdugh'I would 
rather urge refor^ o'n ti'gher grounds than thdse of 
iliere 'self-mteV^st, I mast remark tliat in suoh a state 
oftKe dnaiiofs and' rbsoufoes of In4ia as those I haye 
described, sotnething mjist'be done', atjddone at opoe', 
if we ih 6 an'to'av 0 j,’‘t a ‘catastrophe. "There" is" reason 
to hefiove that the financial' state of our Indian ‘erp- 
|)ir6 is" really' much Worse than the studiously 'mystic 
|ti,ed ahd maimpd fine^noial report of 'the BIue-boOK 
enables ua "to 'prove ■ but even from theimperfoot data 
"Ipfnislie'd by the authorities, any one ibay see that a 
crisis" is at length approaching, 'and that our present 
system ot'Ipdian admihistrati'on m'ust be leading to 
^ome fearful tVagedy. I will therefore remind the 
reader of a' few of the reforms most urgently 'rec^fuired 
iji' the present ’system. Is6. 'The' aDol'ition of the 
double 'Q-oveVnment,” whifch,’by enabling the 
,&bttb" adthpritt^8 to oVade responsibility, ' ensures 
e'^efy'^Kthd of afifusp *;iind aft the satne'ftitoe the aboli-^ 
tibii 'of’a'pH’yate mhn^oly od patron'u'ge belonging to 
the' najiion'. '^nd. ‘ The 'abolitiofi p'f yhat SyStem oi 
minute recordation, whibH wustu^ ah ehb^rrhbas hotbUnt 
Of time and’ money', clogs ahd'i'nipede&‘''0yeity''|i4rt of' 
the machinery o'f’ admlijistrUtioh,' reduces thb home 
huthorjties uhder the poWer of a'bufeaU'oraoy, beoausU 
thby have not time to read shiploads of papers, and 
after'&U, 'nev6r ‘ prev'Mis’,' or did pfoveht', one 'single 
act of injuatioe. 3rd. An uniform system of' detailed 
fiooount's frdm ever/ Presidency; Instead of the pre- 
sent Syste'm ' O'f accounts; " made up in a way th 
deceive'the' public, 'by 'putting down ‘different v&- 
beipts aiid'charges in the separate Presidenbies, under 
the same 'He ads ; "by sometimes omitting heavy charges 
alto'gethei* • ’and ‘generally ' om'itting the ' detail of r 0 >>‘ 
beipts and 'charges (so to 'leUva it impossible to 
find out' the chiise “of their rise or dedline, or ' theiii 
ftffrute prospects); and by the mystifications noticed 
El jt4gb 140, and* 'Appendix 0. 4fchi, 'The* 'gHadual 
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iBolUion (as rOc’oimnended m Mr. El'phiijistone’s 
Evidence, March 2&fch, 18S0j of an extravagaptlj 
faid and frequently inefficient “ O^o^^^e^^'nted OiViL 
ServicQ, ” by fci^e fiidmisjiioil of the ,T?atiyes^^^o all 
appointments for which they are dfualified- 6tm,An 
Equitable assessment of the land-taxj^aijd a dist^i^plJ 
Jestrictioh’ of the Government demand to a taco, de* 
barring the Government fiomevei* again claiimihg ther 
property or i'eiit of land. 6th The expeni^^itiire by 
.the local Goveniin'enta of 5 per qehl of the land-^ 
reveniie Ob' public works and education. 7ih. The 
restoiation o’f tbe' indigenoas local SelL-govarnment, 
^nd jifedicitil arbitration system 6f the natii^-es, 8th. 
i'he regular phibli cation, of etatis’tioal information, 
and reports on mpittelre connected With civil adminjS” 
tration, and the progreseof cultivation anid commerce 
in India — ih a word, a system of publi'oitj instead 
ef a system of Secrecy. 9th The centralisation of 
political, and deoehtrabsation pf administrative 
power iu India, — At present we do the very reverse 
of this : vfQ allow a political power to the local Gov- 
ernments, whiph enables them to involve us in a 
Coorg war, a Khutputt case at Bar^da, &o. &o. ; and 
We refuse them sufficient administrative power tO' 
build a bridge or a jetty. 

, With regard to this last reform, I must reraiftd 

! jhe reader once more, that India is an empire as 
^rge as Europe, containing ahcient kingdoms’ as 
Mge, n$ France, Italy, or Austria, and peopled by 
tpa^y races of msn* differing not only in languages, 
institution^/ and ciaraoters, but in the nature of their 
soils and oilmans, and their consequent occupations. 
Therefore, a central BareaUoracy in London, or evgfl 
at Calcutta, can no more pay due attention to the 
local wants of the 150 millions of inhabitants spiipad 
over our vast territories of India, than a Bnreajloraoy 
at St. Petersburgh could understand or attend to the 
local wants of Geneva or Naples. 

I Iherefore propose to reform the flome Govern- 
ment by cutting away the Bureaucracy, and-substi,- 
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an efficient ooi:\noil for the effete Bast India 
Company, and making the Indian Minister respon- 
sible to Parliament. 

Lass than this will not do; hut this is merely a 
practical reform of proved eatises of raal-administra- 
tion ; it does not pretend to be a sudden cure for their 
oonaequenoes. I am afraid the old grievances of 
India cannot. be cured in a day .by any legislative 
enactment, nor if I could get the same Parlimentary 
representation for India that existed seventy years 
ago, should S expect to see any inveterate grievance 
.immediately redressed, Bor instance, supposing my 
plan were adopted, and the Minister were compelled 
ito give a full annual communication of Indian affairs, 
.then the way would probably be this : some friend 
of India would go to a member of Parliament and 
say, When the Minister makes his statement, see 
what he says on a particular subject, and then ask 
ihini suoh and such questions, or state suoh and suoh 
feat's. Well, the member of Parliament would play 
Ids. ;B4.rt‘, andjfthe offioial man, haying had due notice^ 
Would makeia most satisfactory reply, and the House, 
who wore beginnmg te feef inoomCorbable, would be 
glad to see the complaint- so effectually dispossed of. 
However, next session the complaint would ‘reappear, 
w'lth a complete exposure of any official frauil and 
sophistry by which it had been met the year before, 
with a larger array of facts in its support, with more 
members knowing the circumstances of the case, with 
the advantage perhaps of having appealed to the 
juess in the interval, and it appears by one of my 
.authorities that the “Times ” has shown Us i-eadi* 
ness to open its columns to any well amthentioated 
case of Indian grievance; and let any one imiagiue 
^ihis going on, not for one or two, but for five, or six, 
or seven years, with a licarier weight of proof thrown 
into the discnssion every year, and the ripple gra- 
dually widennmg and circling round the public, and 
(then say whether it is not probable that, nnder such 
ciroiimstances, an Indian grievance would' be. redifeifr 
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*ed ia a. few years. 

But it would be a new life for India to have the 
chance of getting a grievance redressed in a few 
years ! Under the present system every evil prin- 
ciple of administration is allowed to work itself fairly 
out; and exhaust all the poison in its nature, before 
there is any ohau^e, so that when at last necessity 
enforces a change, the mtsohief dope is irreparable. 
And meanwhile, it is utterly useless to appeal to ths 
Bureaucracy, for the atmosphere of office seems to 
harden their hearts and render their minds, callous 
to impressions from without, till it changes their 
very nature; as certain springs have the property of 
petrifying bits of wood that fall into their water. 

I lettipliatioally repeat that no reform is more 
urgently required than this one of giving by worA 
of mouth & periodical supply of information on. all, 
subjects oonnected with our Eastern policy, to ,th,eT 
House of Commons Let the Minister be compelled 
to give an account of his stewardship, to give a 
detailed statement of Indian affairs once a year, and 
members of Parliament would again become competent 
to discuss the subject, and again they would discuss 
it, again the Grovornmenfc would become responsible, 
and the grievances of the natives would be redressed, 
simply because men were informed of them* 

1 will appeal to hmnau nature and to opr eveny- 
day experience for proof of what I say. Why h^-ve 
1 written this book — why have I spoken warmly 
(perhaps too warmly, but my heart has burned with- 
ip me' to (See the injury to India and the peril to 
Epgland)— why have I taken so muoh trouble about 
this question ? „ beoause I was informed of the facts, 
and other men were hot. And in moral qualities, f 
have alwayh.obeopwed that the mass of mankind vfSre 
exactly like myself, neither better nor wors^ I 
always seen that any gross outrage ton Qommon Sense 
and justice, particularly against their own interests, 
shocked other men just as it did me, when they found 
it out. And. though .st m^y ^plem® .hojelisti 
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to describe ns as purely selfish beings, that is dot 
turue portrait of human nature j there is a divine spark 
at the bottom of every man’s hnart which will leap 
into life when it IS .properly appealed to j add it is 
appealed to, every.'day, among us, in private and in 
public, in the press and the Parliament, and in no 
oountry is it more, pi'ompt to answer the appeab 
■ What is the difiefenoe betweem’ a member o-f Par- 
liamentJ who showS'" not merely in differenw to, but 
feelings ot impatience and disgust at, ” the per- 
fiormanoe of a sacred duty fro India, and myself? It 
in that he has not information and I have._ G-ivb 
him information and he will be as warm for jnstioo 
to India as I am, for our nature is exactly the same. 

* 'Moreover look at oar daily experience. What is 
the Parliment, and the press, and. the system which 
-draws sack a degree of popular reverence aud'ottaoh- 
ment'to Cur insbitubionsj as ensured hweefr calm itt 
Bttgland, when a hurrioame raged over the rest of 
BufOpS'?* Aye lit made our isle a charmed spot where- 
aemdhpf revolutions could not set his foot j and, 
l6*pWc!tffr6'B'!£t yisible respect for the law in this nation. 
ffrhiohi'astOtii'Shed the foreigner^ who visited our 
Exhibition, more than* anythihg else they- saw. What 
is all this bat S. system of', representation ? of repre*. 
Banting to the Legislature the wantSf .and .witneSn 
and claims, and grievances of the people ? of inform- 
ing the Legislature what they feel,' and suffer, and 
hope from its sympathy, or expect from its justice ? 
And this system is so loved by the people, and stf 
Unifrorsally admired and envied by foreigners, 
because it gives the people a guarantee that they 
shall be governed by equal laws, and that their 
grievances shall be redressed. Not that it prevents 
grievances I no system ever did, or could, or ever 
will do so. 

' But now see the cruel injustice we are doing tU 
India ! We do not find it too much for ourselves to . 
have a Parliament sitting for months every year, to 
porreot and extend -our legislation and suit, it tOiOp^ 
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'Social changes ; to have besides the' raoSt perfect 
representation of all our complaints and desire lii 
the press which it is possible to conceive;^ and witli 
U/ll this to watch vigilantly the responsibility of 
every depositary of power amongst us, as our pply 
security against official tyranny, neglect, incompOt- 
ency, and plunder; and,. e,fter all, we prove many, 
seriohs grievances, and the reader of the public 
journals for the last years alone is familiar with much 
deserved blame of every department of our Adminis- 
tration, of the Foreign Offiioe, the Colonial Office, the 
Horse Guards, the Admiralty, the Oustonis, &o. , 

Can we then affect to believe that a sham inqhif'y 
epoe in' twenty years^ with almost total neglect in 
the interval, is sufficient to .redress the grievances of 
India ? Can we pretend to think that the, despotic 
administration of 150 millions of men, oondnpted^ at 
a distance of many thousand miles away from us><by 
a few hundred foreigners, having little intercourse 
with the natives and no permanent stake in their 
country, and directed by irresponsible home autho- 
rities, who betray the utmost anxiety to oonoea! the 
truth from the pablio, can we pretend to thin^ 
that such an Administration has done or is doing 
justice bo the people of India, without being checked 
by a particle of anything like political representac 
tion ? Would not manyaman who h fid studied history 
O-r human nature, divine all the injury to, the jratiyeh 
’whieb I have deaprihed, fropi merely knowing the 
oondition$ of our irresponsible Indian Government? 

Het the readej cpnoeive any ope English question 
— pajliatnentary ;reform, legal reform^ free trader, 
any one of them-r-being turned oyer to the Ministry 
of the day and theh',, successors for twenty yeuM, to 
give or withhoh^( at their pleasure, without heaping 
one word of explauption, or remonstrance, or informa- 
tion, of our interest' in the matter, -and our sufferings 
for want of .a legislative remedy. Would not this 
seam monstrous in our own case ? Why then do ws 
pUBOrupulously apply it to fediu ? Why do we tr9at| 
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not one, but all, of her vital questions and dearest 
interests iu a manner which seems monstrous when, 
applied to ourselves ? 

Oh, my countrymen ! do not continue this inhuman 
system. Do not assigit India to an unfeeling des- 
potism for another term of yearSj and coldly tell her 
“abiinpaoe, ” as the Inquisition used to say in 
sending its viotims hack to the torture, when you 
know it mutt'lead to orUel neglect and mal-adminis- 
fcration. It is only by annubeardof abuse, repugnant 
4alike to our principles, and customs, and institutions, 
and to all our English notions of what js right, thut 
ibis Indian Government has become irresponsible j 
and England is exposed to great and increasing 
peril while it is allowed to remain so. 

I shall be met, I know, by the old argument that 
the Legislature cannot make any change because 
Indian reformers do not agree among themselves 
upon what ought to be done. But is this argument 
really 'serious ? Why men must have remained savages 
fever feinoe the creation of the world, if nothing had 
tkfef ISeen done till all men were agreed upon what 
ohgkt to be done. The argument is as much as to 
Bay there shall be no progress until a condition is 
complied with, which is notoriously ' impossible, 
Besides, I apprehend that it is not merely the func- 
tion of legislators to redress grievances, but their 
duly to find out the means of doing so. There is not 
the same obligation on a private person who proves 
the grievance j he is only one of the patients; a 
legislator is the state physician ; and if it is not the 
business of members of PaxTiament to know and apply 
the proper cure for political grievances, then what is 
their business ? Conceive the doctor of a consump- 
tive hospital telling his patients, "My poor frtfends, 
one of you thinks one thing would be good for his 
case, and another fancies something else j now I 
know how to cure your disease, because it is my 
profession to understand it, and therefore do I hold 
tha honour-able appointment of your pedical niany 
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mlBveVtlveless as your own opinions abotittyonr treat- 
ment differ, 1 beg you will exouse -me from giving 
you any prescription at all. ” Should we not think 
that a doctor who held this language had gone out 
o! his mind ? Yet it is just the same thing for our 
legislators to say they cannot make auy change 
because Indian reformers do not agree about what 
ought to be done. 

After all, if Indian reformers do not agree about 
the remedy, they all agree about abuse of the Indian 
Government, viz., its want of Parliamentary respon- 
sibility, Every independent writer on India, for the 
last fifty years, has emphatically denounced this 
abuse, and therefore it is the duty of the Legislatnre 
to find a remedy for it, If members of Parliament 
cannot fulfil this duty, they are not fit for the digni- 
fied positions they occupy; if they will not fulfil it, 
their refusal will lead to fatal results in India, long 
before another Charter is over. This is the opinio a 
of every eminent man of long experience m that 
country, whom I have had the honour to know, and 
it is worth the serious consideration of the British 
public. 

And now I have done what I could to assist a 
righteous cause ; and in this crisis of the Charter, 
when the future destiny of England is depending 
upon her choice of a policy towards her Eastern 
fimpire, I expect that you too, reader, will do your 
^htyi— and may the Almighty Disposer of events, who 
has hitherto signally protected and blessed us ... . 
aye f has fle not blessed us ? are not the signs 
of Hi0 favour visible on every side ? is it not written 
on our Houses of Parliament, and our Protestant 
churches ? on th0 glories of our literature, and arts; 
and sciences ? oh the triumphs of our industry and 
invention? on the very book of an Bnglishtoan ? 
and is it not an ungrateful return for His bounty to 
abuse that power over 150 millions of our fellow 
creatures which Ho has given ns in the Bast ? hiay 
it not provoke Him M punish an ungrateful race-, 
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and to cut off the inheritance of His hlesui'ng's froinj 
the sons of those who turn His benefits a/gainstHim? 
, . . . . yet now, while the fate of two Hrnpires m 
trembliin'g in the ba/lan-od, eVerf how may Mis meray 
once more lighten' ipon *8, and may He inspire tfia 
Great Ooimoil of the nation to frame saoh a legisla- 
tive measure, as' shall give iustioe to India; audi 
thereby seoare the safety a/fid honouir o'! Hu'glaftid 1 
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A^steAgt of the Expenditure on Public Works itt 
Bengal and the Noi?th-We3t I^rovinces, for the ten. 
years ending 1848-49, as contained in the Bide 
Book printed by order of the IJonse o^ Oorntnons'/ 
August 1, 1861. 


Clsssidoation of Works. 

' 

£x;pendiinre 
in the 

N. W, 3?cn- 
yitioes. 

Kxpenditure 

in 

Bengal. 

m 

On oonStmeflog, Iniprov ing 
and repairing roads 

Ditto, ditto, bridges . 

896,867 

389,076 

7,416,669 

696,91* 

1 . 

8,412,6)6 

1,036,990 

Total for roads snd bridges 
On canals and'embankments, 
and works of irrigation . 

J, 33* ,9 83 

4,768,89* 

8,118,578 

*38,896 

•9,448, 606 

+5,192,289 

Total for roads, bridges, 
caniilH, emoankmeats, and 
woiks of iirigation 

On fep^lid and aonstruction 
af olril buildings 

6,093,327 

632,636 

8,6*7,468 

3,829,426 

+14,640,796 

3,962,680 

’ * ‘.f , 

Total expenditure by amount 
stited in tUe Bine Book . 

6,725,966 

11,87.6,893 

, ( 

;i8,602, 866 


^eau of aoaoal groaa tejrenae for tbs t^n yoaie, &:o,, rapeaa' 
14|,69»5^,709, 01 1'4, 896,87(31. 

(Mean of annual net rerenue tor the ton'’ years, &o , rupee* 

11.87., |a,2jlta, or ,11,878,22*. ; : f , 

** ^eatt of; exjieft^itute on roads' an(jl btfdi^e* for the ten years, 

60., EupetB 9}l.4,860 pri9*^*86l,— sbovsring that Joss (ibau three qu»rtera 

af one twroWfe of thh gio^s re7.enae,' that ft, Ifsa than 110,2181 , was 
expended on roads aadbrld^b8.''l^ ’ * ' ■ 

,tMean of expdnditee,oft,oanals, em.)jaBkmei)itfi,' sijd works of 
irrigation, for the tett yehVs, ico.,, rn^ieeB, ' 6,19,228, or . 61,9,221, 
— shdwmg that less than' the haif of doe ' per oeut. oS the ^‘rbf* ierenae, 
tbatfe, less than 73, *791, i tyapT^xpOMeh on'cahnls, embdfikmentB, and 
works of ii'figat ion, ' ' ' f - i *< •, 

t Mean of expenditure ou.rdh^s, bridges, panals, eraMnktnenta, ani^ 
works of irrigation, for the ten years, ito., rupees, l*,6t,079, or 1*6, *071, 
— showing that less than one ahE a.qaartpr,pet cent, of the net revenn?, 
or less than 1*8, *771 , was expended .altogether on public works other 
than mvil boil dings, ■ ' "n >■' 
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With the above statement before Km, let tKe- 
readbr remember tKe proofs given in. the Madras' 
Engineer's letter, that public wortsin India produce 
more wealth both to' the Q-overnment and the people* 
than any gol^ mine hag* been, hnowmto'prodnc®} 
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It is difBonlt to draw any conolueion as to the* 
fOBonrces of the people from the produce of the land* 
tax, as the receipts are contiimally swelled by lapses** 
and resumptions, which augment the temporary 
revenue by weeding ont the capitalists among the* 
land'owneraj and by amnerations, which are often 
.•not a gain* but a’ loss to- the general treasury* 
ifoit instance', p. 468, per. 65) 66, States that 
i tfenently' aunessedj is a loss tO” the finances 
of ifhe-ffcat'e*, though a gain to the** land' revenue of 
nea^Iiy 26 labsT It re'‘*^n'i'l‘n8*^therefore acknowledge of 
the particular items of this branch' ,pf revenne to 
draw a*ny certain ^conbltiaidn from it, -:aiid these .f avr 
tioulars are not given in any public document. 1 
will however state some general resultSj and add a 
few comments upon themi 

t. 

— The four years- ending 1840*60, in oom* 
parison with the four years ending 1846-6, 
exhibit an average annual falling off in thb* 
last four years of Es. 3,47,616. 

Mgrd. — (Old territory, excluding the Sntloj annexa- 
, tions.) The four years ending 1849-50, in com** 
parison with the four years ending 1845-'6,« 
exhibit an average annual falling off in tbe^ 

‘ last four years of Bsi 3525)163. 

The four years ending 1849-60, in Pom* 
parison TVith the four years ending, X80-%, 
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exhibit an average annual falling* in the lust 
four years of Ba. 1,47,265, 

Jfad/i'as . — 'The foui’ years ending 1849-50, in compari- 
son with the four years endmoj 1845-6, exhibit 
an annual inoreaaef- in the last four years of 
Rs, 24,21,806. 

SALT RIYBNUK- 

TheBlme Book'sta4ea, pp. 454—466'., paras, 20, 21, 
25, 26, 27, that owing to- the large- im.portation of salt 
since tha reduction of the duty, the receipts- of the- 
S'bV'ejfttmb'nt salt mon!Opo-ly,)a®e -rapidly declining, and 
it estimates the averagef afann^l-deoireased receipt J at 
23 lacs in Bengal, 2 lacs in Mad-fas^' anid- 2 lacs in 
Bombay. , > 

OUSTO’M S- RE VENtTBi 

These receipts exhibit a falling off at one Preai'- 
denoy, from- the abolition- of the transit duties, and a- 
ktill la-fger increase in others from the progressive 

: * 1 have deducted the inorcosed levenne cbaigc», p. ICl, par. II, 
beoause tb« Clue Cook misstates the ease as to Inureaee of these tercoue 
•hatgea. The fact is, that '‘costs of ooUeobion ” have h«eQ put;d<W^ia 
the reoaipta of the Bombay land revenue of late years^ iv4**°*’ f^^ia not 
pvavionsly inoluded iu them. U is another proof of the of ’detCi)hd< 
items of leeeipts aud ohargea ' ' ' ’ t' . ' - 

■)«The Bine Book states, p. 4K8, per. Itfj that a portion of tfifatihoHuS® 
is a gbt-oS' agfainst a lost of 28 lacs, by the repeal df the '“‘’‘btaDsit dntiefs,” 
Whioh ‘mptt‘ be tbeoase, as these dncies were far more inquisttocial und 
iioOtgaCtiys of j jndaebry in Mbdrae th,an anywheys plep. HoweveCrOU 
moWflg appjWbation to- fhe India House,, to* know bhe.particiulnts of bise 
mdraa increase’, Iseohiveti information - that gieatbr part of it whs- 
dtte to lapses and tesumptiona,, quite ludopendanb of .bhie oldinary land 
revenue of the presidenby. It is .thetefoye imposslblo to arrive at any 
•ortainiflnanoihl oonolbsion ffom the pribltehed account# of the land-tax 
and it wilhreffuii-e full’ partiotilaTe. of the reoelpte and «ha!!gfJ,»b*;»how 
the prospects of thb Miuk> -Babheqiiet,- and the Ahl-bb'pdwoA of), the 
people. „ */«., r ,/! fi- ■' 

t The cheapening of this neoeSsary of life M iji^dlspensphle to the 
health of tlie people, whatev'er loss Ib^may bd tdthe' ©htbrnmefat f and 
even.now, the natives, who live far more on vegetable diet than 
Siu-opeanii, do iniff» eeroroly ia. the intefior of the eoaatry from the 
high price af salt, 
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ratioridl motives, that is, either the preaanra 
those private interests which seek for employment 
and promotion ; or else the mid- policy of statesmen, 
as old as the time of Pericles, of plunging into a 
war‘’to hide thee embarrassment of 'their, aooontfts 
'by war charges. If this last mdti't'e be'the true one, 
the Burmese war. will be a dear way of passing the 
Indian accounts, for it is likaly to prove quite as 
expensive as the last war, which in two years 
adjded thirteen millions and a half to the debt,-* and 
it will end as usual by annexation, and leave us 
with the certainty of future hostilities, aggrandise* 
ment, and debt on a new and very exposed frontier, 
■^here we have already sown the seeds of another 
ti>ar by our differences with Siam in 1850. The 
same system is pursued on the other side of India. 
Before the Affghanistan war the highest ‘authorities 
opposed but in vain. Before the Oaubnl disas- 
ft&t it was p'ointed out, not only privately to the 
/ ministry, but to the nation, j: that we .possessed an 
iiritpxegnable frontier on the -north-west, in the 
IJMlfWdiiiLe’ocli’Unuli to the sea; ^but in vftin. The 
system prevailed, the line wus passed, gradually 
Soinde, the Sutlej terfitorites. and the Punjaub were 
annexed, and thus Sinbe IBSOJ adSdiit Sixteen iQ3i)ldn;8 
and a half were added 'to Idi6 debt)f*’kbotit 
men to the standing army,j) with a ‘cerresponding 
increase in the export of stores, *[[ the dead weigh* 
at home and abroad,** the charges for the navy, &o,jff 
and 'at the present day the Indian press ones out, 
that the Q-overnor-Greneral can only be waiting for 
the ooncksion of the Burmese war, to commence 
offensive operations against the Aflgdians. Under ■ 
these circumstances, I derive no consolation from the 


« Blue Book, 18S2, p 486, par. 102 + Kay'a AflgbamBtau^Vol, i p 863 


. ^ lOS. (( Ib. 408, 409. « rb. ZT6 ara , ' 

h nw' aooonnt; ia the £lne hodkd* 

be^ipneinne w superannuated native soldiers.) ft Ib. pi 429, 788, 474 to 
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. at^Htuent I' often- hear, that the debt of India ia litWe 
more than two years’ innomej and good management 
would soon raise the -revenues. of the country so'enor*" 
mously that the ■ debt . would' cease to be foi'midable^' 
liet me suggest to the reader- a- paralled- case in- 
private life. Suppose a particular individual was 
on the road to ruin, and all- advice,' information) and 
remonstrance were thrown' away upon him, although 
his failure would involve the reader’s fortune-, would 
it console the reader to be-told that if this individual 
only understood his 'business, and- would manage' it 
prudeutlyy b©' need not become bankrupt? X am 
inelined' to think not ; yet. ifr is precisely the- same 
case' 'wit'h the irresponsible administration* of Indiai 
The permanent resourcea of the- e'mpire are-- wholly 
nnable to -meet the charge of the - present- debt, ' and' 
yet the Government does not develop©- the oountty's ' 
means of production, but trusts' to a merely gambling 
illicit source of income,, for one-frfth of its gross 
revenue, in spite of the great'probabilityof seeing it 
suddenly out' off. ,, Ait the same 'time as the Govern- 
mett't gets -credit beoauae- Bugland is the real secur- 
ity for Indian loans, it makes up any deficit by 
borrowing more- capital, and perseveres in thp 
policy of aggrandisement, which causes a progresSi'¥6 
increase of the debt. G£ course, I oannoti'teii how-! 
Ipng such: a system.may go-on, but anybody can teite 
rpust end.,.. 

APPENDIX 0." ' 

I'ic happens, by an exception to the raid, th’at'th®^- 
conqueror- ot .Sinde has fallen out^with the Oourt of , 
Directors-, and' without noticing the cause of theiy ‘ 
quarrel) the ■revenge- of thei Bureaunifacy is- ^dme- 
thing so peculiar, and. so characteristic. of tho'cliassy 
that I must direct public: attention' to ifo . : 

Beoau'Se.-;Sir< Ohariee Napier -ih a'Toe, every charge 
focurted' by annekin g 'Sfriyi do' it ht'.-'T; -rrb t prominently 
£dr%acd”,„ ahdi tlfihk' with' cxaggiM-i.iici:, .and. the. 






result of his atanexsition is e±hibited as a 
|iQavy annual excess of charge on the Indian revenue. 
Because Lords Hardinge andDalhousie are friends, 
the hulk of the charges incurred by their annexations, 
are literally altogether suppressed, the receipts are 
put prominently forward, and the financial result of 
annexing the Punjaub is exhibited as a surplus. 
J or instance, p, 467, the following six items, military 
Charges, extraordinary military charges, ditto tvar 
charges, commissariat charges, extraordinary toili- 
|ary charges, arrears of commissariat, & 0 ., are qredit» 
ed dgapst Soinde, since the date of annexatiotti 
amounting in round numbers to the sum of three 
inilhons sterling On the opposite page not one of 
these items is inserted in the Punjaub accounts, and 
so completely is every charge for the Punjaub force 
suppressed, that we could not even trace its existence 
without ransacking the Blue Book, till we find a 
<5 distribution return,” p. 410, which lets out that, 
besides local and irregular oCrps, there are 34,000 
^ Punjaub, inolnding 6,766 

Agaipi, .p, 448, Scinde is ftocused of hav- 
mg added hodydy,tu the deht, wdiich: is pypved, p^ 446, 
by the increase of ,the interest ef the deht .cpnlem^ 
porary with the annexatiUa olsSoipidd, jBut# tfe hstoe 

tfie interest of the debt oontemiperary -^wilh ” ip® af-* 
nexations of Lords Hardinge “and Dalhonsie, I feel 
bound to accuse these annexations of having been 
a much greater annual excess of charge on the Indian 
revenues than the annexation of Sir Charles Napier, 
notwithstanding that ^‘things are made ploasant 

proving the Punjaub 

The above is an average specimen of thg honesty 

‘ Ssmely Hiepleasnre is os great 

T r , , cheated as to cheat,’' 


INDIA RBDCEM SOCIETY. 


On Saturday, the 12th of March, a Meeting of the 
]p'rienda of Indi^ was held in Charles Street, 
St. James’s Square, with a view of bringing public 
opinion to bear on the Imperial Parliament in the 
case of India so as to obtain due attention to the 
complaints and claims of the inhabitants of that vast 
empire. ‘H. D. Seymour, Esq, M. P., having been 
called , to the chair, the following Resolutions were 
agreed to by the Meeting : — 

1. That the character of the alterations to be 
effected i-n the constitution of our Indian Government 
at the termination of the East India Company’s 
©hUfttet Act, on the 30th Of April, 1854, is a ques- 
tion which demands the most ample and serious con- 
sideration, 

2. That although Committees of both House of 
Parliament have been appointed, in conformity with 
the practies on each preceding renewal of the Char- 
ter Act, for thoj^ purpose of investigating the nature 
and the results of our Indian Administration, these 
Committees have been appointed on the present 
occasion at a period so much later than usual, that 
the interval of time remaining before the expiration 
of the existing powers of the East India Company^ is 
too short to permit the possibility of collecting sn^h 

, ^evidence as would show what alterations are requir- 
ed in our Indian Government. 

' 8. That the inquiry now being prosecuted by 
Committees of the Legislature will be altogether 
nnsatifaotory i^f, E he confined to the evidence of 
officials and of .Servants, of the BaSt India Company, 
Hiitnid con d^U^kt^d land terminated without reference tu 
the petitions an§ vrishes of the more intelligemli. 

; the natives of India. 

'•i ^4, That 'itisthe difity of the friends of Indijfk to 
feSit upon a temporary Act to oontinhe the present 
G,ove|'nment of India for aperiod fiot exoeedipg three* 
y,e|irP}iieo that time may he- given fnr Sueh'full inquiry 
S^nd deliberation as will enable Parliainent within that 
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period to [legislate permanently for the future ad’J- 
ministration of our Indian Empire. 

5. That in order to obtain such a measui’ej thiff* 
Meeting constitutes itself an “ India Eeform So- 
ciety/’ and names the undermentioned gentlemen ar 
a Committee! 


T. Banks, Esq., M. P. 

J. Bunn, Es«, MP. 

W. Biggs, Esq , M.P. 
J.p.B. BiACKffiTT, Esq. M.P 
0-. BowTBiK, Esq., M.P. 

J* Bright, Es<j., M.P. 

E. 0. Brown, Esq 
H. A. Betjob, Esq , M. P. 
Lieut.- C on J. M. Oaul- 
EIBLD, M. P. 

J. Chdetham, Esq, M.P. 
W. H- Olarkm, Esq, 

J. Okoot, Esq , M.P. 

/ J. IJi'okinson, Ltrii , Esq. 

M. (3-. PiEbniiN, Esq., M.P* 
LlEUT.-GfEiN,. SlK E. 

PlTZQRBALiDiK.O.B,, M.P. 

W.R. S, EiTKaKRAtiD, Ehq,, 
M P. 

M. PoBSTBR, Esq. 

O-ARpNEB, Esq , M P. 
How. T.M. Ctbsow, 

M.P., 

l/'lSOOUliT CODEKIOH M.P'. 

4; ;^ADi';BLfi, Esq , M'.P. 

W. HabooubT) Esq., 
jj. PCetwobth, Bsp., M.P, 


O. HiNDLur, Esq , M.P. 

T. Hunt, Escy. 

E, J. HutohiwS, Esq., M.?.", 

P. P. G- JbHNSTOWE, EsQ.> 

M. Lkwin, Esq, 

P. Lucas, Esq , M.P. r 
T. McOunLAaii, Esq. 

E. Mialu, Esq, M.P. 

G. H. Moobs, Esq., M Pi' 

B. Oliveiba, Esq , M,P. 

A. J. Otway, Esq > M.P. 

G. M. W. Peacookk, £Isq.4 , 
M.P. 

AUSLEt PsiiLATTi BSQjt 
M.P: 

J. Pilkindtow, BsQ'., M.P, 

J'. G. Phileimobe, EsQ.i. 
Mf.P. 

P; Pttiww,.EBi5oM,f,'V,;/;C';'- ' 

H. 

W. SoHOLaKiBiib,, Esq../M,P.“ 
H. D. GeipmoUb, Esq,, M.P., 1 
W. D. SsTitouSi-BsQ, M.P;. 

J, B. Smith, Esq., M.P, | 

’’J. Sullivan, Esq I 

G.'^Thompson, Esq , M.P, . ■ I 
P. Warben, Esq, - I 


d, A. WiSB, Esq., M.p. f 

- . f 

, ' Oorrespondenoe On' all matters connected with thei^ <; 
r&oiety to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, byi ' 
IwimmsubsoriptionSiyill be received in aid of its objeotv. j 
" _ JOHN DICKINSON, Jun., .i, ;' ; 

khtnis, Oiatetioe Ohambers, 12, 

' April IZtb, 1868. ‘ . ' ; 



THDIAN STATISTICS. 

FROM BEPORT ON INDIAN TERRITORIES PGR 18B2. 


’Sltidsh States, square miles 
' Native States ditto 


Area. Fopalation. 

877,752 , . 99,409,903 

690,361 . , -62,359,061 


Grand Total . . 1,368,113. . 161,768,953 

BEVENOBd AND CHARGES OP INDIA. 


Total Obargea in Payments in 

Revenue. India. England. 

^1884-35 . . iai8i662,387 *16,684,406 *2,162,868 

-1860.61 (estimated) . 25,340,629 23,603,062 2,717,186 

Total Onarges. Surplus, IleOeit. 

1834.36 . . , *18,847,364 *104,477 

1860-61 (estimated) . 26,219,238 678,709 


INDIAN DEBT. 

Total Home Bond Grand 
Indian Debt, Debt. Xotal. 

Amonnt o( Pebt on April 30, 1834 . £36,463,483 £8,623,287 £88,086,9:26 
»timate of ditto fot 1861 . . 47,877,73 4 3,899,600 61,77,284 


customs revenue, 

For 1834-36, NetProduoa . . 

Estimate for 1860-61 


*1,317,862 

1,831,179 


MIIilTAltY FOKCB. 

Europeans. Natives. Grand Xotal, 

1886 . . . 30,822 162,938 188,760 

1861 . , . 42,408 240,121 289,629 

incrbasb op revenue from .opium trade since iMa,* 
OPIUM NETT receipts. 

■■fJSiMS. 1842.43. 1843-44. 1844-46, 1846-4i6. ' 

,496t,098. £1,478,046. £1,898,274. £2,044,968, £2,628,140. ' 

iMBAt ' - . 1847-48, 1848-49, 1849.60. Estimate 1860.61< 

-£2,706,813. , £1,669,423. £2,667,902. *9,309,637. £2,700,662. 

sottEoely neoeSssryr to observe hour opportune this great eouroe' 
-of inorease has proved towo^s defraying the extraordinary expenditave 
-of Itldia In tlie last few years. Had the net leoeipte from opium eontinue.d 
ac theii average rate dui'ing the fifteen years prior to 1842.48, i-nstetcdlpf 
•being augmented to the extent already stated, your Government mustbbve 
borrowed seven orores (millions sterling) more than it has done to sapply. 
'tbe annual defloieuoy. ' In n finanoial point of view the prosperity oif the • 

- opium trade has therefore been most seasonable and serviceable to thO- 
. interests of India. It should nevertheless^be regarded, from the ttiiu:(y 
oontingenoies to which it is liable, rather as anauiiliary to your permanent , 
. Ecsoutoes than aoertain) sonroeof revenue which oan be safely relied On.”. 
•— 'Finanoial tetter of the Court of Diiedton, dated October 26tb, 1S43. 
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